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6@ Wir this Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY is sent out gratuitously a splen- 
did E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, contain- 
ing a large installment of GEORGE 
Exiot’s “ MIDDLEMARCH,” and a mag- 
nificent 

FOUR-PAGE PANORAMA 
of the Burned District of Boston, giving 
a complete, accurate, and picturesque 
view of the Ruins. 








& Witu this Number of HarpPer’s 
WEEKLY is given the commencement of 


““BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES,” 
a new Christmas Story by B. L. FARJEON, 
au'hor of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” etc. It is a story of 
intense interest, and is profusely and 
splendidly illustrated. 





@@ In the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY will be given, with a biograph- 
ical sketch, a large portrait of the late 

HORACE GREELEY, 


drawn from a recent photograph, and 
engraved in the highest style of art. 





@@ In a few days HARPER’S WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES READE, entitled 


“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 


which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 
will be profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





FACTS AND THEORIES. 


IJ\HE most popular and common form of 

objection to the method proposed for 
the reform of the civil service is that a lit- 
erary examination is ridiculous as a test of 
administrative tact or capacity. Senator 
CARPENTER poked a great deal of fun at the 
President’s plan upon this ground, and his 
sneers are constantly echoed. Thus Mr. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS’s paper says that the 
civil service rules favor “those who have 
taken no interest in politics, but have de- 
voted their lives to the study of grammar, 
arithmetic, and writing.” But what, pray, 
is the better qualification for a clerk who is 
to keep accounts—* interest in politics,” or 
a knowledge of “ grammar, arithmetic, and 
writing?” General BUTLER, also, recently 
remarked to a reporter that an examination 
in writing does not show whether a man is 
dishonest, or lazy, or intemperate. That is 
true; but it shows those facts quite as much 
as a politician’s certificate shows them. 

The truth is that the whole matter of ex- 
aminations is misrepresented. If the rules 
provided that the candidate who was accom- 
plished in Greek or astronomy should for 
that reason be appointed light-keeper or ex- 
aminer of linen goods, they would be as 
laughable as their opponents now suppose 
them tobe. And if it were asserted that the 
capacity to keep a hotel could be shown by 
an examination in grammar and geography, 
it would be a very rash remark. .But we 
must constantly recur to the question, what 
it is that the appointing power ought to 
seek. There is no doubt that it ought to 
require honesty, general ability, and partic- 
ular experience, Then the question is, how 
shall it ascertain that candidates have those 
qualities? “There are but three ways in 
which this can be done: by the personal 
knowledge of the appointing power, by the 
recommendation of politicians, or by an in- 
dependent investigation. 

But personal knowledge is, of course, im- 
possible. The recommendation of politicians 
and “influential” names is the present sys- 
tem, which is such that reform is demanded. 
There remains, then, only some kind of in- 
dependent examination of qualifications. 
And whai shall this be? What is wanted, 
as we have seen, is honesty, ability, and ex- 
perience. The examination must, therefore, 
have regard to all these, and to each its 
proper weight should be given. So itis. It 
is not left to the handwriting to determine 
the honesty, nor to the knowledge of arith- 
metic to determine the special aptitude. But 
when a hundred applicants present them- 
selves to be made clerks in the Treasury De- 





partment or the Custom-house, it is provided 
that those who upon investigation shor 
that they are the most honest, intelliger t, 
and experienced shall be appointed, and not 
those who have the longest list of influen- 
tial names signed to their applications. 

There are many posts in the public serv- 
ice which require a peculiar tact and tech- 
nical skill. These are at present filled with- 
out any evidence whatever of the possession 
of those qualities by the applicants. A man 
is made a weigher or an inspector because 
he is a good political worker, or because he 
importunes somebody who wearies the ap- 
pointing power. If a political agent is 
wanted in that post, he has been undoubt- 
edly found. But if an intelligent and hon- 
orable officer is wanted, there is no proof 
whatever that he is there. It is absurd for 
those who defend the present system to 
sneer that examinations will not determine 
tact and technical skill. And for the reason 
that some care and inquiry are better than 
none. An examination, whether competi- 
tive or not, is not a panacea. It is liable to 
obvious objections. But it is, nevertheless, 
altogether better than the old spoils system. 

It is often warmly alleged that a man who 
is fit to fill a superior office must know a 
great deal better than any examining board 
what men he wishes for subordinates. If 
the person who says this thinks only of a 
merchant employing clerks,-he is correct. 
But that is not the case. The head of a de- 
partment is not like the head of a commer- 
cial house. For instance, the Secretary of 
the Treasury appoints customs inspectors 
upon the nomination of the Collector, and 
the inspectors are nominated upon the press- 
ure of politicians, many of whom have been 
efficient in procuring the appojntment of the 
Collector himself. What does the Collector 
know of these subordinates? What does 
the Secretary know? The theory that the 
superior should arbitrarily appoint the sub-, 
ordinate is excellent, provided that his dis- 
cretion is left absolutely free. But that is 
simply impossible; and it is therefore no re- 
ply to a proposal to ascertain qualification 
by investigation to say that the appointing 
power must necessarily be wiser than any 
body else. He may be wiser; but he can 
not make his wisdom effective. 

Indeed, to any one who is familiar with 
the actual practice of the last thirty or forty 
years the assumption that the various ap- 
pointing and nominating authorities select 
only those of whose competency and suita- 
bility they are assured is exquisitely ludi- 
crous. And it is this knowledge which 
makes such speeches as that of Senator Car- 
PENTER last winter laughable. Under cover 
of denouncing a system which would give 
the offices to broken-down school-masters, 
he was defending the system of the spoils. 
But whatever the defects of any method 
which aims at an honest inquiry into quali- 
fication, they can not be so great as those of 
patronage. 





SAN DOMINGO. 


THERE is some disposition to revive the 
San Domingo question, and the Baltimore 
American says that the election means the 
annexation of that republic. But not only 
does not the election mean that, but the 
question was carefully kept out of the can- 
vass. The Convention that nominated the 
President did not pronounce for annexation, 
because it knew that such action would not 
help the party. That is to say, it knew that 
the country does not desire annexation, and 
that no act of the President has been more 
applauded than his manly reference o. the 
whole subject to Congress. If any leading 
Republican journal made it an issue, it is not 
generally known; and if any orator asked a 
verdict of the people in favor of annexation, 
we do not know his name. Should the sub- 
ject be introduced into Congress we shall 
undoubtedly see just how ardently the coun- 
try desires annexation ; and it is to be hoped 
that meanwhile the press will speak frank- 
ly upon thé subject. 

There are arguments for the annexation 
of San Domingo, as there were for that of 
Alaska, and as there would be for the acqui- 
sition of all neighboring territory. The re- 
port of the San Domingo Commission two 
years ago was a most interesting and ex- 
haustive paper. It showed the resources of 
the island and its great promise, with all the 
probable advantages of its acquisition. But 
although the Commission was evidently fas- 
cinated with the charms which it described, 
it did not recommend annexation, and the 
President in submitting the report to Con- 
gress left the whole matter with it. The 
project was suspended, because. evidently 
public opinion was not favorable. Mean- 
while the subject has been scarcely men- 
tioned. Why, then, is it now said that the 
country demands that it be reopened? The 
argument against annexation is as conclu- 
sive as ever; and to say that in re-electing 
the President the people have declared for 


the acquisition of San Domingo is to forget 





that he distinctly refused to be identified 
with the question. 

The final argument against the project is 
that the paramount duty of this country is 
to confirm its actual as well as formal union. 
The alienation of feeling in one section of 
the country, whether reasonable or not, is 
undeniable. The causes which have pro- 
duced it are familiar to every student of our 
history, and to every thoughtful man, The 
feeling is not one that can be arbitrarily or 
peremptorily removed. When amnesty is 
complete, the laws of the United States will 
be in every respect absolutely equal in every 
part of the country. That is all which tho 
government as such can do. But there will 
long be the feeling, of which we give else- 
where an illustration in the remarks of a 
Texan newspaper upon the Boston fire: a 
smothered hostility, a traditional disaffec- 
tion, which must not be encouraged. Ina 
word, the true national policy is the cultiva- 
tion of the sentiment of unity. 

This can not be done by multiplying alien 
elements. Such a course would only delay 
and endanger the desirable result. And the 
advantages of a coal station are not to be 
measured against the peril of adding to the 
Union, at this time, a foreign State. The 
coal-station argument is the only real one. 
The other economical arguments apply 
equally to all other neighboring and fruit- 
ful regions. The moral aud humane argu- 
ment, as it is called, is also equally applica- 
ble to all semi-civilized countries. The ques- 
tion is not whether we might not improve 
the condition of San Domingo by annexa- 
tion, but whether we should not injure our 
own, and thereby the interests of liberty and 
civilization every where. Those who assert 
that the people of this country have declared 
for annexation must show some reason for 
what they say. Our belief is that if left to 
the popular vote the project would be de- 
feated by as positive a majority as that 
which has just re-elected the President. 





THE TRUE IRISH POLICY. 


THERE was some curiosity to know what 
practical conclusion Father BuRKE would 
reach in his lectures replying to Mr. FROUDE. 
Mr. FROUDE had a very distinct purpose. 
It was to show that the tragedy of Ireland 
was not wholly due to English misrule, and 
to insist that, since separation is impossible, 
Ireland should now coéperate with England 
for harmony and peace. Father BuRKE’s 
replies were @ prolonged and passionate dec- 
laration of the essential greatness and 
glory of his native land, and of the bitter 
wrongs which England has heaped upon it. 
His historical candor was amusingly illus- 
trated by his denial of any religious signif- 
icance in the wars of PHP the Second in 
the Netherlands, and in the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. There was no reason why he 
should not have rounded his statement with 
a denial of the religious character of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

But having asserted that the whole re- 
sponsibility of Irish misery lay with En- 
gland, and that the English had always de- 
spised the Irish, and that England in Ireland 
was but a name for fraud, injustice, and 
crime of every kind, Father BURKE said that 
he “ did not believe in insurrectionary move- 
ments in such a divided country as Ireland.” 
This was precisely what Mr. FroupE had 
said. The country, he declared, is always 
divided, insurrection is hopeless, and there- 
fore the duty of Ireland is to co-operate un- 
der equal laws with England. This is the 
counsel of common-sense, And what says 
Father BurKE? He says that England is 
plainly declining; that Ireland has only to 
wait, and when England disappears Ireland 
can offer herself as a State in the American 
Union. 

The truth is that the logical but not the 
actual conclusion of Father BuRKr’s view 
is that the wrongs Ireland have been so 
intolerable that she s justified in asserting 
her independence by force of arms. This is 
also the Fenian theory and practice. But 
the Roman Catholic Church fears the con- 
sequences to itse) of such a course, and is 
hostile to Fenianism. Yet as the sentiment 


‘of devotion to Ireland is almost as strong in 


the Irish breast as that of devotion to the 
Church, Fenianism threatens to become a 
kind of anti-Church movement, involving 
emancipation from ecclesiastical rule, and it 
must therefore be firmly but prudently and 
adroitly opposed. Father BURKE, according- 
ly, like all the leaders of his Church, strives 
to identify Irish patriotism with Irish zeal for 
the Church of Rome; and winning his way to 
Irish confidence by his patriotic fervor, he 
endeavors to convince his audience that the 
welfare of Ireland requires that for the pres- 
ent she submit: in other words, that Fenian- 


questi 
But he has not helped to settle it. He hae 





only renewed and refreshed the hereditary 
Irish hate of England. Nor has he sought 
to make his hearers truer American citizens. 
His advice is that Ireland should await the 
dissolution of England, and such an atti- 
tude can necessarily be only one of sullen 
hostility. Whatever his representations of 
history may be, therefore, his conclusion is 
one that every thoughtful and honorable 
American citizen will emphatically reject. 
Since England is no longer hostile, and 
whatever she may have done in the past, 
since she now shows her friendly feeling by 
friendly and just laws, let Ireland either 
heroically and resolutely resist and abide 
the result, or manfully and honorably ac- 
cept the amity which is offered. Either of 
these courses is generous and dignified. But 
that which Father BURKE recommends is 
neither. It is one that is wholly unworthy 
a people which desires sympathy and re- 
spect, and it could only prolong indefinitely 
a situation which England shows the honest 
will to ameliorate. Mr. FROUDE’s general 
reply to the attacks upon him will be made, 
too late for comment by us this week. But 
before he speaks it is plain that his real po- 
sition has not -been even touched by the ve- 
hement assault of Father BURKE. 





THE “OLD SOUTH.” 


WHEN the Boston fire was still burning, 
and it was reported that the “Old South” 
was in danger, and even destroyed, there 
was @ profound and general regret in the 
whole country, as there would have been 
had it known that Faneuil Hall was burn- 
ing. But the historic monument was saved. 
The firemen toiled bravely, cataracts of wa- 
ter deluged the building, and to-day it stands 
unharmed on the edge of the desolate waste 
of ruins, as if its heaven-pointing spire had 
been a charm to stay the furious flames. 
But we know not when there has been so 
general a feeling of surprise and almost of 
contempt as when it was announced imme- 
diately after the fire that the building in 
which there was so natural and patriotic an 
interest, the safety of which had been se- 
cured by such immense exertion, and was so 
gladly hailed, was to be demolished to make 
room for a row of shops. 

Why, then, was it saved? Had it been 
destroyed in the general catastrophe, it would 
at least have ended fitly. Had the old Rev- 
olutionary relic gone up in fire, every body 
would have regretted, ‘but nobody would 
have laughed and sneered. But to have 
saved it carefully from the flames not because 
of its pecuniary but of its patriotic value, 
and then to pull it down as a speculation, is 
@ fatal anticlimax for Boston. The argu- 
ment for the demolition is evident enough. 
The members of the society live far away 
from the building, and as a church it is al- 
most deserted, while for the money that 
would be realized for the property a com- 
modious and convenient church could be 
built elsewhere. Against this there are cer- 
tain arguments drawn from the express con- 
ditions for which the land was given. But 
the t argument is one of association and 
of what is called sentiment. There was 
never a case in which that argument could 
prevail with so little injury to any person or 
interest, and the country, which a month ago 
watched with such sympathy its struggle 
with the flames, will now watch, and with 
no less interest, the result of the attack of a 
more formidable foe. 





NEW CONSTITUTIONS. 


Tue Constitutional Convention of Penn- 
sylvania is now in session, and the Commis- 
sion of thirty-two gentlemen in New York 
to propose amendmends to the fundamental 
law is now organized. The moment for the 
revision in both the great central States 
could not be more auspicious, and every 
good citizen hopes that it may not be lost. 
We have now, in fact, reached a point at 
which the results of the political tendency 
of the last quarter of a century are admoni- 
tions. The dominant theory of that period 
in State administration has been twofold : 


tionstof Pennsylvania and New York should 
be made. 

Nor is the ehange of method which that ex- 
perience suggests without precedent. Two 
years ago the State of Illinois adopted a 
constitution which contains provisions that 
promise to be of the utmost service. Tho 
chief of these is perhaps the limitations im- 
posed upon the Legislature. It is forbidden 
to pass special laws upon more than twenty 
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specified subjects, which include all the 
chief local interests in the State. It is these 
rpecial laws which open the chances to col- 
‘\usion and corruption in the Legislature, 
and which are necessarily passed in pro- 
found ignora: ‘e-of their real merits, To 
prohibit them 3 to purify legislation. And 
the result is that at the late session of the 
Illinois Legislature the number of bills was 
enormously reduced, and the members had 
an opportunity of undersian ling both what 
they were doing and why they were doing it. 

The necessary evils of this system of spe- 
cial legislation are cleariy ar dstrongly stated 
in a letter from Mr. Hr-nry C. Lea, of Phila- 
delphia, to Mr. WETHERILJ, a member of the 
Pennsylvania Conventior. His argument 
should be decisive with that. body. And 
among the members of the New York Con- 
stitutional Commission are gentlemen who 
fully apprehgnd the value and the necessity 
of taking from the Legislature the great 
bulk of its authority to regulate every de- 
tail of local administration. It is a kind of 
centralization to which there is the most 
positive and intelligent hostility; and there 
is no method of reform in local politics so 
sure as to throw upon every neighborhood 
the responsibility for its own local affairs. 
Let every man ask himself why it is that 
men of doubtful character are willing to pay 
large sums of money to go to Albany and 
serve for four months in the Legislature for 
a sum of money which can hardly pay their 
expenses. Itis to secure the chance of mak- 
ing a great deal more money out of the sys- 
tem of local and specific legislation. 

The demagogue’s argument, that any kind 
of restriction upon the elective character of 
officers is a distrust of the people, is only 
contemptible, The sign of a really free gov- 
ernment is a constitution. But what is a 
constitution but the people restricting them- 
selves? They learn by experience where 
they are likely to fail, and they guard them- 
selves against themselves at those very 
points, Thus it is found that justice is 
surer and that courts are more respectable 
and respected in communities where the 
judges are appointed by an officer whom 
the people elect, and whom they hold re- 
sponsible, than where they are elected di- 
rectly by the people. BarRNaRD, CARDOZO, 
M‘Cunn, and others show, for instance, what 
is likely to be the result of elective judges 
in a city like New York. That there are 
better judges also elected is due to the uni- 
versal alarm which was caused by the con- 
dition into which the courts had sunk un- 
der the elective system. But the circum- 
stances under which good judges were re- 
cently elected can not be expected upon 
every occasion. 

The judiciary article in the present con- 
stitution of New York is not to be touched 
by the Commission. It was the article sug- 
gested by the Convention of 67, and was 
the only one adopted by the people. Fortu- 
nately, a body of thirty-two men is not large 
enough to be unwieldy, and is too small for 
rhetorical orations, It is composed of gen- 
tlemen selected: from both parties, and they 
will submit propositions of amendment to 
the‘Legislature for reference to the people. 
There will be very deep and general disap- 
pointment if great improvements in our fun- 
damental law are not now made, There is 
@ universal feeling that this is the hour, and 
a sincere hope that the Commission may 
prove to be the men. 





ARMY NEWS. 


No recent appointment has given more 
general pleasure than that of General 
M‘DOWELL to be major-general in place of 
the sincerely lamented General Merape. 
There has been long a feeling that circum- 
stances were unjust to General M‘DowELL 
during the war. He was in chief command 
at the time of the first bewildering defeat, 
and was condemned as the scape-goat. One 
of the most rigidly temperate of men, he was 
denounced as being sodden with liquor; and 
the total and absurd injustice of the charge 
was an illustration of the morbid state of 
the public mind, which could not judge just- 
ly. This feeling has wholly changed. The 
cruel situation in which the general was 
placed is now fully understocd, and the sat- 
isfaction with his promotion is entire and 
universal. 

So, also, the transfer of General Hancock 


Hancock that his name was at one time 
taken up by political schemers, and he pos- 
sibly lent himself to their efforts. But re- 


conspicuous arena is the pleasanter because 
of the assertion that the President was per- 
sonally hostile to him. This is one 

stories which are easily told. But there 





was never @ President whose official con- 
duct was less affected by what is called 
personal -hostility. Very properly, if the 
President is of opinion that a man should 
not be trusted, he will not trust him, nor 
pretend to trust him. It is that very qual- 
ity which has earned General GRANT a great 
deal of abuse. But the fact that General 
Hancock is transferred to this department 
is enough, in his case, to destroy the tale of 
personal hostility. 





A NEW VIEW OF THE GREAT 
FI 


Tuat there is not that perfect reconcilia- 
tion and fraternity of feeling in the South- 
ern States of which we heard during the 
campaign we have constant evidence. We 
speak of it.that the folly and the peril of 
dealing in questions of public policy with 
any thing but the truth may not be forgot- 
ten. Undoubtedly there are many in the 
Southern States who deplore sincerely the 
publication of such an article as we subjoin, 
and who know that such expressions tend 
only to foster angry feeling. But their pub- 
lication shows also the existence of a bitter- 
ness which must not be forgotten. The pe- 
culiar ferocity of this article would be possi- 
ble only in a community which had been ut- 
terly perverted by the monstrous wrong of 
human slavery. For such sores the salve of 
sentimentality which was so freely offered 
during the campaign is not a specific. 

The Weekly State Gazette, of Austin, Texas, 
Bays: 

“Chicago and Boston were the hot-beds of diabo- 
lism that led to the late war between the two sections. 


and rags, poverty, and the cold 

as quite good enough for rebela. But the tables have 

been turned. The scourge has been tcrned from the 
our 


Horace Greexey, the founder and editor of 
the New York Tribune, died on Friday, the 29th 
ult., at the age of sixty-two. The event occurred 
too late for editorial comment this week. 





Mr. Henry Marsa, who was for more than 
fifty-two years in the employment of Messrs. 
Harper & Broruers, died at his residence in 
Brooklyn on the ist inst., after a brief illness, 
and only one day’s absence from his office. As 
superintendent of their composing-room he was 
well known and appreciated by many of our best 
critical and classical scholars es one of the most 
accurate readers and printers of the country. 
He has trained many men as compositors who 
are now printers and editors all over the United 
States, and who will be pained to hear of the 
death of their old instructor. Several of his 
younger employers worked under him, it having 
been the custom of the house to put the young 
Harpers to the case under the tuition and strict 
discipline of this faithful veteran. His son, Mr. 
F.LetcHer HarRPer Mars, will probably suc- 
ceed to the position so long and honorably held 
by his father. 


PERSONAL. 


In anticipation of Judge Netson’s retiring 
from the Supreme Court during the present ses- 
sion, speculation is active as to who shall be his 
successor, and it seems to be understood that 
the new justice must come from the South, as 
since the death of Judge Warne, of Georgia, 
the South has been without a representative on 
that bench. The Supreme rt, as now con- 
stituted, represents all but one of the various 
—— of law and Bove 5nd in vogue in the 

nited States. The Justice combines the 
lawyer and statesman; NELSON is eminent as a 
patent and admiralty la , 8 the latter 
with CLirForD and R; Davis is strong on 
public lands; Strone and BrapD er are deep in 
common law, in titles, and corporations; Swayne 
and MILLER are admirable equity oe while 
Frevp occupies high rank in land and mining 
cases, and questions peculiar to the Pacific States 
and mining Territories. Of the Southerners 
named for probable vacancy are Ju Dvu- 
RELL and Hon. Tomas J. Durant, of Louisi- 
ana. Both are able lawyers and publicists, and 
would ably maintain the dignity that attaches 
to the high court of the nation. 

—Senator SUMNER to have been made 
the recipient of many distinguished attentions 
during his brief stay in London. One evening a 
guest at Lord GRANVILLE’s; next day at 
worth with the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Huta 
and Mr. TURNER, owners of the two finest pri- 
vate libraries in the kingdom, ask him to in- 
spect their treasures; Lord Exmours takes him 


fompisinaojoarn of coupisor aus wit 
& sojourn Of & couple o 
“ years 


pe. 
after the Lord Chief Justice of England 
had taken his seat on the bench one mo) a 
few weeks since an American gentleman intro- 
duced himself to a group of members of the 
bar “he was an Amer- 
lawyer, he was,” and had come in there just 
to see how things were managed in the English 





courts. Upon which one of the gentlemen to 
whom he addressed himself quiclly remarked, 





**Then you’re just in time, for that’s CockBURN 
on the bench, and they’ re just going to apply for 
a rule to set aside the Geneva award.” 

—Mr. H. B. CLariin, whose name fs in the 
mouths of all (dry) good people, is building for 
himself in Brooklyn a bit of cottage on the 
Heights, to cost about two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

—Miss Emity Cuamsers, a New England 
damsel, has a dress of straw-colored silk and 
heavy texture, which was her grandmother's 
bridal dress more than a hundred years ago; 
and it appears to be ‘ust as as new. 

—The onl ye relative of Joun HowarD 
Payne, author of Home, Sweet Home, is Mrs. 
LuGNER, the wife of a clergyman at Bedford 
Station, Westchester County, New York. 

—The Queen of England appreciates so highly 
the a gifts of Mr. Jostsn Mason for 
ae ae | of charity and education that she has 
ndicated her pu of izing them by 
conferring upon him the honor of knighthood. 
The Erdington Orphanage and the Birmingham 
Science Co lege, endowed by him, will carry his 
name along the stream of time with those of 
Peasopy, GIRARD, CORNELL, LENOX, aud scores 
of others of our day, who are doing thai sort of 


an 
—The portrait In verse of Mr. Lowe, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, given in a 
recent English paper, has three neat couplets: 
“ With equal calm, impartially sev 
He snubs a pupil-teacher rf a oon 
Howe’er to merit cold, that feline mind 
Was never yet to fault or blunder blind. 
Red-tape experience he delights to spurn, 
Too quick to listen and too proud to learn.” 


—Mr. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT Is said to pass 
a good portion of our fine autumn weather in 
wangering over the hills and dells near his beau- 
tiful home at Roslyn, Long Island. Recently he 
stopped in a store at a steamboat landing for 
the purpose of being weighed, and was quite 
chirk at finding he kicked the beam at one 
hundred and thirty pounds. 

—Mr. Moruzy was specially honored a few 
days since at the christening of his granddaugh- 
ter. There were present on the occasion the 
Queen of Holland, Sevator SuMNER, and various 
other notabilities. 

—‘*Old Probabilities” is General Atpgert J. 
Myer, chief of the Signal Service Bureau. He 
came originally from Buffalo, and entered the 
army as a surgeon. Having invented the system 
of signals of such inestimable value during the 
war, he was made the head of a new bureau, and 
has since then largely increased and perfected it. 
He married Miss Kate WaLDEN ra hter of the 
late Ju Wa pen, of Buffalo), a lady of the 
finest culture, and has an interesting family. 
Possessing an ample fortune, he combines in a 
very delightful degree the habits of the student 
onl exleliies with the lighter and airier tastes 
of a man of the world, and nis spacious home is 
the centre of the-most refined and intellectual 
society that gathers at Washington. 

—Among the ngers lost on the Missouri 
was Mr. Lewis F. CLEVELAND, formerly of New 
York, but latterly proprietor of the Royal Vic- 
toria Hotel, Nassau, New Providence, well 
known as a desirable winter resort for invalids. 
Mr. 8. W. Fevter, of this city, succeeds Mr. 
CLEVELAND in the management of the hotel. 

—Commodore WorDEN, of Monitor fame, has 
been promoted toa rear-admiralship in the navy 
—a most deserved distinction. From the open- 
ing of the war to its close he was in the thick 
of ever <> which he could manage to be 
pain first memorable engagement, one 
that marked a new era in naval warfare, the fight 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac on the 9th 
of March, 1862, made him famous. His face is 
still blackened with the powder of that fight. 
For that exploit President LincoLn visited him 
when he was covered with bandages, and thanked 
him. In the Montauk he attacked Fort M‘Allis- 
ter, on the . oe River, on January 27 and 
February 1, 1863. On the 28th of February he 
destroyed the Confederate privateer Nashville 
under the guns of the above fort. He partici- 
pated with the Montauk in the attack made by 
the iron-clad fleet, under the command of Ad- 
miral Dupont, upon the defenses of Charleston, 
South Carolina, on April 7, 1863. On the 3d of 
February, 1863, he was promoted to a captaincy. 
He was again on duty superintending the con- 
struction of iron-clads from April 23, 1863, until 
February 2, 1866. After several other duties he 
was promoted to the e of commodore, May 
27, 1 December 1, 1869, he was ordered to 
the Naval Academy, where he now remains, as 
superintendent. On the 19th of November, 1872, 
exactly eleven years after he was exchanged at 
Norfolk, he was made a rear-admiral in the Unit- 
ed States Navy. 

—The Earl of Caithness, who with his countess 
and family is now perambulating this country, 
seeing how we get on, is not a mere orna- 
mental member of the nobility, but a man of 
study and brains. He is a practical inventor. 
Among other things he has made an improved 
mariner’s compass, which he will submit to the 
Patent-office at Washington. He has also de- 
voted much time to the improvement of the 

fire departments, and is in all respects 
a plain, manly, matter-of-fact gentleman. 

—Hon. Exuis H. Roserts, recently re-elected 
to Congress from the Oneida district, has dis- 
poeed of a part of his interest in the Utica 

erald to Messrs. G. L. Roperts and &. N. D. 
Norts. Mr. Roserts is one of those excep- 
tional ive digal can ~ well and og —_ and 
who give ty and character ournalism. 
His Feraid is one of the most able as well as 
profitable rs in the State. 

—Fancy e Marquis of Westminster has 

t been furnished with a ceiling custing the 
sum of —, R 7 of es 
Spanish mahogany, w! two feet in thick- 
ness, a foot deep of which is elaborately carved 
around with the letters W. G. The cornice to 
the ceiling is of polished ebony of the finest de- 
scription, and is three feet wide. Upon this are 
magnificent paintings, copies from the great 
maste: 


ra, 
—Mr. Tom Kuasrs has deceased. His claim to 

&@ passing remembrance from mankind rests 
upon the statement that he was the greatest 
smoker in Europe. He ex the wish in 
his last testament that all the smokers of the 
country be invited to attend his obsequies, and 
that they smoke while following in the funeral 
co} He directs that his body be placed in 
a coffin, which shall be lined with wood taken 
from old Havana cigar boxes. At the foot of 
his bier tobacco, cigars, and matches are to be 





placed. And the epitaph which he requests 
shall be placed upon his tombstone is as follows : 


HERE LIES 
TOM KLAES, 


all tobacco merchants. 
STRANGER, SMOKE FOR nIM] 


—Mr. Bovucicautt has his Chicago friend. 
Chicago called at the inn which shelters the 
dramatist, and sent up his card, writing <here- 
on, “‘ pressing business.’’ The dramatist “ saw”’ 
that card, and hastily rising from his position of 
repose, inserted his figure into one of PcoLE’s 
most tasteful draperies, and awaited the up- 
coming apparition, The entire stranger en- 
tered, and grasping “ both fives’’ of Mr. B., ob- 
served, ‘“‘ Mr. Boucicavtt, I have long been an 
admirer of yours. I have seen you play here, 
in London, Dublin, Boston, Philadelphia, 8t. 
Louis, and Chicago. I hail from-Chicago, I 
have called to tell you this to your face, and to 
say that I should like to borrow ten dollars.’’ 
The dramatic author, appreciating the neat style 
of the man of the West, extended to him the 
desiderated greenback, and they twain parted, 
never, never to meet again. . 

—As an encouragement to young poets, so 
many of whom are now flooding the papers and 
magazines with their ink-droppings, we repro- 
duce for their admiration the very first verse 
ever written by Lord Brron, It is on an eld- 
erly lady whom he did not like, who used to 
visit his mother, and who bad a theory that aft- 
er death the soul took its flight to the moon as 
a preliminary essay before proceeding further. 
This is what Byron “did about it’ when he 
was just ten years old: 

“In Nottingham town, very near to swine-green, 

Lives as crusty an old lady as ever was seca ; 
And when she does die, which,I hope will be soon, 
She firmly believes she will go to the moon!” 


—Dean STan_ey and the Chapter of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, have agreed to surrender 
their estates to the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers on the following terms: That the commis- 
sion give them £15,000 per annum—£6000 for 
themselves, £2000 to the dean, and £1000 to 
each of the canons. The archdeacon gives one- 
third of his income to his co-archdeacon. The 
remaining £12,000 will go to pay the different 
officers of the. cathedral, and the omg ye 
the service of the Church in efficiency; £30, 
is to be set aside, the interest of which, at only 
three per cent., the chapter are to receive, mak- 
ing £900 a year for repairing end maintaining 
the fabric. yy to these figures St. 
Paul's, London, is far from being so wealthy a 
corporation as either Trinity Parish or the Col- 
legiate Reformed Church of this city. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A riae of honor was publicly presented in Unicn 
Square on November 2 to the police force of this city, 
by a committee of leading merchants and others, fot 
their services ae the riots of 1863 and 1871. 

William M. Tw appeared again in the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, November in relation to the 
criminal charges ing against him, but his coun- 
sel raised fresh py Ey , and the case 
was postponed to firet Mo: 

A colored de! on, represen 
League of elphia, waited upon President Grant 


went away with 
United States should be treated with equal fairnesa, 
Nine bodies have been recovered from the ruins of 
the Boston fire, and five of them have been identified. 
The contributions to the Harvard College fund 
amount to $108,000. 
Lina Edwine’s Theatre, on Broadway, in this city, 
was destroyed by fire on Thankagiving-day. 


The estimates of our municipal ex for the 
coming , a8 far as received by the Controller, 
amount to $16,305,014 59. 


The Lackawanna Valley House, one of the Jargest 
hotels in Scranton, a was destroyed by 
fire November 27. Several firemen were injured by 


falling timbers. 

The bill for the relief of citizens of the United States 
who suffered from French epoliations on their com- 
merce from 1792 to 1801 has set down for consid- 
— in Congress on the second Wednesday of De- 
cember. 

A dreadful explosion of nitro-glycerine occurred, No~ 
vember about two miles east of the town of Yonk- 
ers, by which two youths were literally blown to atoms,, 
and two others seriously injured. 

Whilva of men were blasting rock in One Hun- 
dred and Forty-seventh Street, near Seventh Avenue, 
November 27, an explosion occurred by which three 
men lost their lives; two others remain in a critical 
condition, and several are more or jess injured. 

Two vessels arrived, November 28, at Upper Quaran- 
tine with twenty-nine cases of smai)-pox on board, but 
the patients were at once removed to the Emigrant's 
Hospital on Blackwell's Island, and the vessels towed 
down to Lower Quarantine. 

According to General Myer's report of the operations 
of the Signal Service Department during the past year, 
seventy per cent. of the predictions have been verified. 

The police records show that since last August fifty- 
two! persons have disappeared mysteriously in New 

ts) 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Arrer an excited debate in the French Assem!y, 
November 29, during which President Thiers mace a 
lengthy speech, the government triumphed by a vote of 
870 against 834 in favor of Minister Dufaure’s resolu- 


tion. 
A terrific gale occurred in the British Channel No- 
vember as a number of vessels, and destroy- 





ing mos uman lives. 

dissatisfied London policemen were to have held 
an — meeting in Hyde Park on the Sth of 
November, but the attempt was a failure, a party of 
ruffians dispersing the small company that had gath- 
The Marquis of Londonderry is dead. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field gave a wm banquet in London 
on Thankagiving-day. Mr. Gladstone and other dis~ 
— gentlemen delivered cleqeeat speeches. 

ve persons have been arrested in Rome for being 
concerned in 


tial She high eee. 

Acase of “‘ Orsini bombs,” destined for the “ Eternal 
City,” was seized the other day at the railway station 
at Laghorn 


A occurred at Santander, in Spain, November 26, 
but it was quickly The province of Mure 
cia has been placed 


martial law. 
It is said by the German official journals that Ger. 
y will respect the will of France in her choice of a 
and has no partisanship for eitber 


Thiers or the ‘Assembly. 
Mexican is about to erect a monument 
to the memory of Juarez, and to ion his children. 
The government of Hayti is ——< of troubles 
growing out of the indemnity ed by France. 
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PREPARED TO CONQUER. 
(See Illustration on First Page.) 
O Vanity! your name is Man; 
But while you smile, well pleased to view 
That nice reflection in the glass, 
A maiden slyly watches you. 


A conquest do you hope to make 
With that most wonderful mustache ? 
And does your mirrored image hint 
That you are cutting quite a dash? 


Complacent smiler, turn you round— 
Complacency is yours no more, 

When once your eyes have met the gaze 
Of her who- watches at the door. 


Prepared to conquer though you are, 
Your preparations are in vain ; 

"Tis sterling worth the maiden wants, 
And that you can not give, ’tis plain! 





THE ROMISH VICTORY OVER THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE 


To be governed by the most ignorant and 
vicious of its population is a greater calamity 
for a city than that which has so suddenly fallen 
upon Boston or Chicago. The fire sweeps by 
with a swift desolation, which is then rapidly re- 
paired. But the moral ruin, the financial waste, 
which have sapped for so many years the prosper- 
ity of New Yofk, can scarcely be amended by 
the labors of generations. Our uneducated Irish 
Catholic voters have inflicted upon us incurable 
evils, to which the sufferings of Boston and 
Chicago seem temporary and insignificant. Re- 
tained by the Roman Catholic priesthood in ex- 
traordinary ignorance, educated only to consult 
the interests of a foreign Church, they have 
seized upon ‘the government of the city, and 
covered it with disorder, peculation, and crime. 
Our intolerable taxation, sometimes reaching to 
one-fourth or even one-third the rental of prop- 
erty; a debt that has been swelled within a few 
years by an amount not much less than the act- 
ual loss in the burning of Boston; a series of 
frauds in the city finances that have probably 
added one-third, if not more, to the annual ex- 
penditure; the maintenance in opulent luxury 
of a throng of unnecessary, incompetent, and 
often infamous officials; the rapid growth of 
crime and pauperism; the corruption of the 
young; the decay of education—are the results 
that have plainly flowed from the rule of the un- 
cultivated Irish Catholics among us, and the 
neglect of the intelligent majority of our citizens 
to oppose them with a united resistance. How 
easily might we have escaped every one of these 
ills, so almost irreparable, had the honest, indus- 
trious, and thoughtful part of the community, 
throwing aside the idle prejudices of party, join- 
ed to exclude from political-power its less repu- 
table members! 

We propose to relate briefly one of the chief 
of onr misfortunes—the victory of the Romish 
priesthood over the common schools: nor is 
there any one of the institutions of freedom 
for whose destruction they have labored with 
such assiduity and such plain success. Five 
years ago—for we need go no farther back— 
the public schools of New York were still com- 
paratively flourishing and full’of vigor. They had 
resisted all the previous attacks of their enemies. 
Every year new school-houses were built, and 
every year the number of children educated kept 
pace with the population. They had passed un- 
shaken through periods of financial trial, through 
the perilous season of the war, through the con- 
flicis of political parties, and were still advancing 
in popular favor and in general renown. Even 
the more thoughtful of the Catholic Irish were 
glad to send their children to schools where they 
could be prepared for future success in life, where 
they could obtain an education without cost that 
might lead them to competence and ease; many 
were already becoming sensible of the debt of 
gratitude they owed to American institutions, 
and while still retaining their traditional faith 
were fast ripening into valuable citizens. But 
the Romish priesthood had watched this process 
with jealous alarm. ‘They saw that their influ- 
ence over their people was waning. Their hatred 
for the public schools redoubled. They asserted 
the extreme authority of the papal Church, and 

_ laid its terrible interdict upon American educa- 
tion. The Irish Catholic politicians, so abject 
is their spiritual subjection, submitted at once. 
The Catholic press, the Romish clergy, law- 
yers, judges, influential citizens, with some few 
exceptions, joined the assault upon the public 
schools. The Irish people were reluctantly driven 
into a hostility to the beneficent institution. The 
priesthood, conscious that an open effort to break 
down the schools would rouse against them the 
indignation of all parties, resolved to proceed 
with caution, to undermine by secret intrigue 
the system which they could not openly destroy. 
Their plan was to create a large number of Rom- 
ish schools at the expense of the city, and then 
drive their children into them by all the spiritual 
influence of their Church. 

The Catholic press began now its ceaseless as- 
saults upon American education. It was full of 
immorality—a centre of growing vice. The pub- 
lic schools were held up to the uncultivated Irish 
as the scene of perpetual abominations. No slan- 
ders were too gross, no calumny too unfounded, 
to satisfy the malevolence of the foreign Church. 
Accustomed in Ireland or in Italy to employ a 
clamor of abuse unrestrained by the rules of cul- 
tivated decency, the Jesuitical faction introduced 
into our religious discussions the virulence of 
Dublin or of Rome. The public-school system 
was ‘‘a social cancer ;” the Protestant children 
were unfit to mix with the Catholic; the Prot- 








estant Bible was the invention of the ‘‘ father of 
lies ;” and American civilization was seamed with 
dreadful lines of criminality, and hastening to a 
speedy ruin. The calumnies resounded from the 
pulpit; the Romish priesthood assailed all that 
was American and national; the Irish Catholics 
began to repeat the unpatriotic lesson. And with 
that coarse yet successful cunning with which the 
papal Church has so constantly deluded its uned- 
ucated members, while Roman Catholic officials 
were plundering the city with an astounding bold- 
ness, or Irish Catholic paupers and criminals 
crowding our almshouses and our prisons—while 
our streets rang with Romish riots, and the na- 
tion had scarcely escaped from the disloyal prac- 
tices of Romish politicians—the Roman Church 
convinced its own people that it was persecuted, 
innocent, and bitterly aggrieved; that the only 
hope of the community lay in the introduction of 

pal schools in our midst; of the transfer to New 
York of the moral degradation of Rome or Paris, 
and an assiduous teaching of the papal doctrines 
at the public expense. . 

From 1868 to the summer of 1871 was the 
culminating period of the Romish rule in our 
city affairs. ‘Then the uncultivated Irish came 
in hordes to the polls from those first six wards 
where ignorance and vice most abound; from 
the purlieus of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, where the 
Hibernian societies have their haunt, and from 
whence they have so often sallied forth to cover 
the streets with bloodshed; from the throngs of 
laborers on the boulevards and the various offices 
of the city departments—and, guided by their 
political leaders, decided the fate of New York, 
There was no longer any resistance. Republic- 
ans were bought with offices and secret or open 
bribes; rich men yielded to the general tempta- 
tion; the press never ventured to bring religion 
into politics; the German voters were deceived 
and stupefied into submission to the Irish gov- 
ernment. The Romish priests were active in all 
the departments; the city treasury lay at their 
disposal ; every important office was filled b 
their devoted followers. Of the boards of Al- 
dermen and Councilmen three-fourths of the 
members were Roman Catholic Irish, ignorant, 
corrupt, and shameless. The Catholics ruled the 
Board of Supervisors. The Roman Catholic Con- 
troller and the Roman Catholic City Chamber- 
lain disposed of the revenues of the city. The 
Romish priests now resolved to complete their 
triumph by the total ruin of the public schools. 
They had already seized upon the Board of Ed- 
ucation, and elected the greater part of the school 
trustees. Infamous politicians, the ignorant, the 
gross, the vicious, ruled the Department of Publie 
Instruction. The cultivated women, the intelli- 
gent and laborious men, who, in many instances, 
presided over the public schools, perhaps the 
most valuable class of our citizens, were exposed 
daily to the inspection and the interference of 
their brutal masters. What treatment they 
might look for can easily be imagined. What 
annoyance they received they could not venture 
to tell. The Roman Catholic influence awed 
delicate women and scholastic teachers into si- 
lence; their salaries and their maintenance de- 
pended upon the Roman Catholic school offi- 
cers, the Roman Catholic Chamberlain or Con- 
troller, the rude and gross politicians who ruled 
as school trustees, and but little complaint was 
heard. Yet it is stated that the office of teach- 
er was sometimes put up for sale; that -incom- 
petent persons were often appointed through 
Catholic influence; that the Protestant teachers 
were exposed to frequent mortifications from 
their Catholic masters, and bore in silence what 
can only appear upon a careful inquiry into the 
abuses of our educational department. But the 
time had come for the final ruin of the system 
itself, and in the winter of 1869-70 the Romish 
priests demanded from their political instruments 
the immediate establishment of the papal scheme 
of.public instruction. 

The Paulist Father Hecker was one of the act- 
ive leaders in the movement. He went to Mr. 
Ricuarp L. Larremorsg, the president of the 
Board of Education, to Mr. Borss, the secretary, 
and Mr. RanDALt, the school superintendent, and 
pressed them to go to Albany to urge upon the 
Legislature the appropriation of a fund to the 
support of denominational schools. 
was evaded or refused. There were, besides, 
several honest members of the Board of Educa- 
tion who resisted boldly the projects of the Rom- 
ish priests. The priests determined, therefore, 
to abolish the board altogether, to displace Mr. 
Bossk, to silence all opposition, and not only to 
have their own schools, but also a new education- 
al board, which would never venture to impede 
their plans for the destruction of the educational 
system itself. They resolved to place the control 
of the public schools in the hands of the enemies 
of public instruction. They succeeded in all 
their designs. A law was passed by the obedi- 
ent Legislature granting $250,000 from the ex- 
cise fund to denominational schools. Within a 
month from its the foundations of a large 
number of buildings for Roman Catholic instruc- 
tion were laid in every part of the city. The 
Catholic school-houses vied with the public in 
size and completeness. They were paid for from 
the fund appropriated by the Legislature. They 
were often placed as close as possible to the pub- 
lic schools, in order to draw away the Catholic 
children; they were supported by large annual 
gifts from the city treasury. And to-day may be 
seen in many wards of our city great educational 
establishments devoted to the propagation of the 
Roman Catholic faith, guided by that Jesuitical 
influence which is now prevalent in the Romish 
Church, training our children in the morals and 
the politics which have so recently covered the 
city with robbery and riotous license, and yet 
supported at the cost of the non-sectarian com- 
munity! 

Yet the Board of Education, its obstinate sec- 

; ined 


retary, and its rebellious members, still 





To complete their victory, the Romish priests in- 
sisted upon its destruction. ‘The new charter 
was devised, giving almost imperial power to the 
Romish rulers of the city—the Roman Catholic 
Controller and Chamberlain, the Mayor and his 
allies, and all the band of plunderers who were 


now prepared to govern by force the people 
whose money they had stolen. The islature 
and the feeble Governor readily to the 


demands of the priesthood, for the Irish Catho- 
lic vote was become the last stronghold of their 
insolent supremacy ; and a new Board of Educa- 
tion was created, to be appointed by the Mayor. 
It is easy to conceive that no non-sectarian ele- 
ment was to be found in its proceedings. The 
new board at once elected a bitter and active 
Irish Roman Catholic for its president, a bitter 
and active Roman Catholic for its secretary. 
Mr. Bogse and his rebellious non-sectarian coi- 
leagues were expelled or forgotten. A few Re- 
publicans were retained in the new board, but 
they were Republicans who had long been accus- 
tomed to the society of ‘Tammany plunderers and 
Jesuitical priests. The whole educational sys- 
tem of our city has lain in the hands of its ene- 
mies since 1869 ; and the officers of the Board of 
Education, it is believed, have employed all their 
arts to depreciate the public schools, to exalt the 
Romish. Its president has been a frequent vis- 
itor at the exercises of the J pag 4 schools, and 
has pronounced them equal to his own. The 
office of the Board of Education is a favorite 
haunt of Romish priests. Father Hecker has 
accomplished all his objects. Catholics, it is 
stated, are nsually preferted as teachers to Prot- 
estants. The discipline and the character of our 
public schools have received a lasting injury ; 
the number of seholars taught has ceased to in- 









crease ; the are decaying and neg- 
lected, while the Roi pares Neng "3 their 
side at the pnblie exp are y the men- 
stremties of the priests; and if not 
deeided legislation, the Jesuits will 
: <dneation of the larger part 

of, to the pu 
merous are these seminaries of 
s Kine mong Us, or what vast sums have 


haregy aeary in the last 
se eg a een oh Hem 

i secret, - 
ress unobserved, Yet the sums practic 


been enormous, St. Gabriel’s, a and 
flourishing Jésuit seminary, planted_close to the 






public: of the Twenty-first Ward, has re- 
ceived a year; St. Teresa’s, $12,000 ; 
Bt. §, $23,000. A throng of less con- 


spicuous R schools have been maintained 
by.our suffering city. A house of refuge for 
Romish children, the Protectory, an enormous 
establishment, has received $200,000 annually, 
to preserve its inmates from non-sectarian in- 
fluence; a foundling asylum has been founded 
under Roman C ic direction, endowed richly 
by the city, and granted a large income; the 
greater part of the juvenile convicts in the 
House of Refuge are claimed by the Jesuit 
inspector as the children of Romish parents ; 
the almshouse, the jails, and the various public 
charities are employed chiefly for the support 
or the detention of Roman Catholic inmates: 
Nor is it possible to estimate the vast drain 
upon the resources of the Bes entailed b 
Romish ignorance, or enfo’ by Romi 

crime. The subject is endless, and our com- 
plaints are unavailing. Yet the moral of our 
story is plain. The government of the ci 

must be taken out of the hands of the Iri 

Catholics. The department of education must 
be wholly renewed ; the public schools restored ; 
the whole people educated to become honest and 


nity: we desire chiefly to save them from them- 

selves, The Irish Catholics, if properly educated, 

will, we believe, become valuable members of 

the State. Heretofore their course of policy 

has been ——— dangerous and unpatriotic. 
priests zy | 


Their ed them into an assault upon 
the common-school system—the foundation of 
Tisie paliiciene hare sents hens tho 


freedom. 
u instruments of their own avarice, dis- 


nhappy 
honesty, and love of . Their press, vio- 
lent = ciednitiel ive en them in 








American law to its people, and completes the 
long catalogue of its crimes by sharing anew in 
the plunder of the city treasury. 





THE ’COON HUNT. 


Att who are familiar with the sports and 
customs of the “old Virginny nigger,” as he 
existed in ‘‘ante-bellum” days, associate his 
memory with the hoe-down, the corn-shucking, 
and the ‘‘’coon and ’ hunt.” With the 
change of his condition the last named of these 
sports has lost none of its ancient vigor. A fa- 
vorite mode of conducting the hunt is this: A 
few hours after darkness sets in, when the wary 
game has wandered far from his place of refuge 
in search of his scanty fare, the party, provided 
with axes, dogs, matches, and bags, repair to the 
woods. In some wild spot a blazing dry-wood 
fire is built, where the hunters gather in a circle 
and pass the hour of waiting in tale-telling or 
song. When the dogs, trained to their work, 
announce by their barking that the game is 
** treed,” fire-brands and axes are seized, and the 
tree in which the ‘coon has taken refuge felled to 
the ground, the game captured and bagged, and 
the dogs sent out again, while the happy party 
return to their fire. When the hunt is finished 
the night’s sport is wound up with tales wilder 
still, in which ‘‘Mr. Coon” often as a 
prominent character. dar illustration on page 
972 shows this jolly point of the game. When 
the cider jug has been exhausted, and the dogs 
have been fully rested, the exhilarated party dis- 
perse to their homes, where their captives must 
pine and fatten before the cabin fire, unconscious 
of their doom. 





SEEING THE CIRCUS PASS. 


Iw one of his rambles in the Old Dominion in 
search of picturesque subjects for his pencil our 
artist stumbled upon the merry group represent- 
ed in the lower illustration on page 972. A 
large circus was passing along the road, and the 
pasture bars were completely covered with a 
motley crowd of white and black children, all 
intent upon seeing the grand display. The ef- 
fect, as the sketch shows, was ludicrous in the 
extreme. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. W. H. Dat, who has been for 
more than a year in making surveys among the 
Aleutian Islands for the Coast Survey, has made 
some important observations with reference to 
the b ing of the Alaskan cod-fish. He states 
that they arrive in March and April, full of spawn, 
and immediately r to with sandy 
bottom, defended from the wind and current by 
beds of kelp off shore. Here they remain a few 
weeks, and when they g° outside they have no 
spawn in them. He does not think that the 
spawn is laid on the bottom, but rather that it 
floats below the surface in the water. If aheavy 
storm occurs, blowing on the shore, the sandy 
beaches inside the kelp are strewn with spawn. 
In May and June the young fish, from one and 
a half to two inches long, are plenty in the shal- 
lows, but go into deep water by July. He has 
collected a large number of the fry, and finds 
them to be exactly like the adults except in 





Professor Peters has named the two planets 
lately discovered by him (Nos. 122 and 123) 
and Bruphilda, and communicates to the 
American Journal of Science the elements of their 
orbits. The orbit of Gerda is remarkable for 
having both the inclination and eccentricity 
very small—a coincidence not found in any oth- 
er known asteroids except in the case of Clytia. 
The planet No. 124 is now known as Aleste, 
and at the time of Dr. Perers’s communication 
had the appearance of a star of a little less than 
the eleventh magnitude. 


Dr. ALEXANDER M. Ross, of Toronto, calls at- 
tention to the recent discovery near the “yr 
of Millbrook, Durham County, Canada, of the 
fossil remains of the mammoth ( ameri- 
canus), and remarks that this is the first instance 
of its discovery within Canadian territory. Va- 
rious portions of the skeleton were exhumed, 
among them three molars in excellent preserva- 
tion. The tusk was very much decomposed, but 
there was reason to infer that it had originally 

a len of ten and a half feet, and a 
eter in the it part of ten inches. 


Mariners wili be glad to learn that the De- 
rtment of Marine and Fisheries of the Cana- 
ian government is now erecting two large 
ble Island. 





posed almost entirely of sand, 
miles from Hali' 


ly in the track of a number of vessels 

between Europe and America, and upon 
which numerous disastrous shipwrecks have oc- 
curred. The lights are to be very powerful, one 


of them a revolving white light, and the other 
fixed. Fog-whistles are also to be connected 
with each light-house so as to indicate its vicin- 
ity in foggy weather. 


The Eclipse Committee of the British Associa- 
tion repo at the last meeting that, in re- 
to the request of the association, the 

ernment had given £2000 to aid in the work. 

e Melbourne expedition failed from bad 
weather, but the Indian expedition was suc- 
cessful. The observers selected various sta- 
tions in Southern India, along the line of total- 
ity, and at one place only was the eclipse ob- 
ecured by dows. It was demonstrated that 
ee exists at 8’ or 10’ at least above the 
sun. It was also proved that there was strong 
radial polarization of the corona. Some pho- 
to [were taken, chiefly at the expense of 
Lord Liypsay, and these proved the corona to 
be higher than seen by the spectroscope. 


The tion has arisen as to whether it is de- 
sirable to establish a “‘ close time’’ for lobsters, 
during which the female at least should be 
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rotected from capture. It is alleged that on 
he coast of England, and on various parts of 
the sea-board of the United States, lobsters are 
diminishing appreciably both in size and num- 
ber, and that, unless something be done to save 
them, they will ultimately run out al ther. 
Mr. Spence Bate, of England, s its that for 
that country the capture of lobsters should be 
forbidden from Feb until May, and that 
of the female crab altogether. 


A wositn & the American Oriental Society 
was held in New Haven-on the 9th of October, 
and counted among those in attendance many 
ag een interested in the objects of the socie- 
y from various of the country. The 
whole number persons present was about 
thirty, and several papers of much interest were 

resented. Professor STENnGiE, of Columbia 

‘ol lege, read a paper upon the connection of the 
Semitic nena with the Spanish ; and another 
was given by Professor WHITNEY, on the relig- 
ions of India. President WooLsgy made a com- 
munication upon the god Cronos,and Mr. Van 
NaMEE made some ve remarks upon the re- 
lation between the J ese language and that 
of China, and es ly on the schools and lit- 
erature of Japan. 











Among other explorations made during the 
agg year ~ A yoy py —_ > en 
n the upper of the of Fundy by Cap- 
tain N. W: bicawsen, of Restaper’, and Pro- 
eee Ry Exper, of Acadia College, Nova 
8co Their labors were prosecuted principal- 
ly in the Basin of Minas, and consisted in dredg- 
ing and other inves tions in the waters, and 
in mineralogical examinations of Cape Blomidon 
and other interesting localities. The promon- 
—_ of Blomidon, so conspicuous to all who 
make the voyage by sea between St. John and 
Windsor, was ascertained by them to be 1250 feet 
in height. 





An organization was established during the 
oy summer in New York, under the title of 
he American Health Association, with Dr. 
STEPHEN SmirH as president; E. M. Syow, of 
Providence, first vice-president; C. B. WuiTe, 
of New Orleans, second vice-president; JoHN 
H. Ravcu, of Chicago, treasurer; and EvisHa 
Hargis, of New York, secretary, several well- 
known physicians composing the executive com- 
mittee. The ob jects of the association are to take 
cognizance of all matters bearing — the pub- 
lic health, especially those of national impor- 
tance; and in the membership are already en- 
rolied ninety-five names, from all parts of the 
United States and Ca: The next meeting 
of the association is to be held in Washington in 
the last week in February, 1873. 


A ents are being rapidly made in this 
country with reference to the t Internation- 
al Exposition at Vienna in 1873; and General 
Tuomas B. Van BuREN has been appointed com- 
missioner by the President, with authority to 
nominate associates for the President’s approv- 
al. At a meeting which was held not lo 
since in New York, and which was well attend- 
ed by representative men of science, an advisory 
committee of twenty-nine, with power to add to 
their number, was appointed by the president 
of the meeting, and Mr. Samug. B. RueGcies 
was made chairman, for the purpose of promot- 
ing the objects of the peed 4 Exposition in 
the United States. Among the names selected 
for the different groups of subjects were WILL- 
1aM P. Biake, GEORGE E. WakInG, CHARLEs C. 
Joy, E. N. Horsrorp, C. F. Coanpier, Joun E. 
Gavit, F. A. P. Barnarp, THEODORE THomas, 
General GrLtMorz, GILBERT Vaux, 8. H.W 
oon Porter, Dr. Dix, W. J. Hoprrx, an 
others. 








Sir WiLL1aM THOMSON, in referring, before the 
British Association, to his plan of using steel 
wire for deep-sea soundings, remarks that piano 
wire of °- is less cumbersome and heavy, 
and acts with less friction, than the hempen line 
now used. This wire is paid out rapidly from a 
small drum, controlled by a simple brake, com- 
posed of a cord (passing one and a half times 
around the drum) fixed at one end, and a weight 
of seven pounds at the other. It is easily and 
quickly drawn up, contras most advanta- 
geously in this respect with the old method; 
and the steel is ms, from rus by the 
= My powdered lime, or by working the 

re) 


The presence of the British division of the 
Northwest Boundary og with its 
of officers and men in the fie d, and the evidence 
of its intention to remain over the winter, are 
shown by an advertisement in the Manitoba Lib- 
eral, published at Winnipeg, for “‘ twelve smoked 
deer -skin shirts and trowsers, and sixty -eight 
buffalo-skin articles of dress of the same char- 
acter. 








Professor MarsH announces the very impor- 
tant discovery of fossil quadrumana in the eo- 
cene d ts of the Rocky Mountains. The 

T and Telmato- 


era 
Qestes in his opinion, closely related to the 
lennon, @ es) 1 7 the correspondence of the 
larger bones. The teeth are more numerous 
than in any known quadrumana, some — 
having apparently forty—namely, two inc 
one canine, and seven premolars and molars on 
each side of each ang 

The professor describes a new genus of 
large carnivora, under the name of Bimnofelia 
latidens, in which the canines and premolars of 
the lower jaw resemble those of the hyena, but 
with only two incisors on either side. The sin- 

le species latidens is supposed to have 

r oth welt ~ ists in a cretaceous 
another no cons! a rep- 
ian, allied enon, and 





Acco to Dr. Carpenter, if we 
enough in phy =. sea we shall alwa 
temperature as low as 32°; but in inc 
such as the M the 


find the 
8 
from les, ~ cola 
the can not en- 
ter; 9 tem) is 
determined by the lowest winter 


of the s' of life in the Mediter- 
ranean he considers to be owing to a deficiency 


a 





of oxygen in the water, due to its combining 
with a large quantity of organic matter brought 
down by the rivers and emptying into it. Thus, 
while in the Atlantic we usually find 20 per cent. 
of oxy; and 40 per cent. of carbonic acid, in 
the bottom waters of the Mediterranean there 
is often only 5 per cent. of —- and over 65 
r cent. of carbonic acid. e considers the 
ed Sea and its neighborhood the hottest region 
on the earth, the temperature of the surface wa- 
ter rising to 85° or 90°, and the bottom tempera- 
ture being about 71°, corresponding to the great- 
est winter cold. Outside of this sea, however, 
in the Arabian Gulf, the bottom temperature is 
33°. Dr. CARPENTER thinks that, as the lowest 
bottom temperature of the Red Sea is as high 
as 71°, living corals should occur there at great- 
‘er depths than any where else in the world. 





A new genus of fossil mammals, under the name 
of Dinoceras mirabilis, has been discovered by Pro- 
fessor Marsu, from the eocene formation of Wy- 
oming, equal in size to the elephant. It presents 
a remarkable combination of characters, and al- 
though allied to the recent elephant, the skull 
was armed with horns, and with huge decurved 
canine tusks. The top of the skull is deeply 
concave, and has around its lateral and posterior 

ins an enormous crest. : 

A second species, nearly — in size, called 
D. lacustris, was also obtained, and the two re- 
corded by fessor Mars are placed in a dis- 
tinct order, which he names the Dinouve. 





The latest advices received by Dr. PeTEr- 
MANN in rd to the expedition of Messrs. 
PaYeER and WEYPRECHT were dated the 16th of 
August, when it was near the Bear Islands, in 
latitude 76° 17 north and longitude 60° 41° east. 
The expedition found immense masses of thick 
ice, but easily penetrable by steam-vessels. At 
the date mentioned the expedition was in sight 
of Cape Nassau, at least nautical miles in a 
st: t line from the ice barrier in latitude 74.5° 
north and longitude 48° east, which had been 
reached on the 25th of July. 


The American Palestine Exploration Society, 
of which we have already m: mention in our 
columns, is about sending off an expedition for 
the purpose of carrying out the objects of that 
body. According to Pe my gt ang 
under the direction of Lieutenant E. Steever, 
U.8.A., who will have special charge of the to 
ographical a4 and of the preparation of a 
reliable map. He will be accompanied by Pro- 
fessor Jounw A. Parneg, late of Robert College, 
Constantinople, who will superintend the ar- 





cheological department, and make what collec- 
tions he can in history and geology; 
but h a botanist, he will 


imself especial] 

devote principal attention to that branch. 
Mr. Van Dyxe and other gentlemen will prob- 
ably ene A the party to the field, and 
among them will be an artist of considerable 
reputation. 

his labor is one, of course, that will require 
some time for its completion, and, according to 
the at least six years will be neces- 
sary to —a. its objects thoroughly, even 
rehab SoA, the —— ofa ——- society 
organ r a similar purpose) in doing its 
share of the work. — , 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue new building for the “Metropolitan Museum 
of Art” is to be erected in the Central Park, at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Seventy-ninth Street. The 
plans for the structure have been settled, and the work 
is already commenced. A central building will first 
be erected, to which wings and extensions will be 
added as occasion requires. In due time this museum 
will become the pride of the art-loving citizens of 
New York. New additions are constantly being made 
to the collection in the temporary gallery in Fifth Av- 
enue. The trustees have recently ordered a duplicate 
of the best specimens in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, London, consisting of beautiful statues, vases, 
potteries, etc. Some years ago, while General Di Ces- 
nola was consul to the island of Cyprus, he spent con- 
siderable time in 
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every one that it was dangerous to go near or touch 
the contents of the inclosure, as it was nitro-glycerine 
in cans. However unsuitable it might be to leave an 
explosive substance in such a place, it does not excuse 
the recklessness which followed. The young men 
threw stones at the cans, supposing that they were at 
a safe distance. The result was that two of them were 
blown into fragments,-and the others seriously injured. 





Report says that the French post-office authorities 
have obtained a stamp-canceling ink which is abso- 
lutely indelible. Great losses have been experienced 
in the department for want of such a preparation. 





The manufacture of false eyes is a business of con- 
siderable importance in Paris. The average sale of 
glass eyes is four hundred per week. The ordinary 
charge is about ten dollars for an eye. 





It is said that probably about 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 
cod-fish are taken from the sea annually by the toilers 
around the shores of Newfoundland. But even that 
quantity seems small when we consider that the cod 
yields something like 3,500,000 eggs each season, and 
that even 8,000,000 have been found in the roe of a sin- 
gle cod! Other fish, though not equaling the cod, are 
also wonderfully productive. A herring six or seven 
ounces in weight is provided with about 30,000 ova. 
After making all reasonable allowances for the destruc- 
tion of eggs and of the young, it has been calculated 
that in three years a single pair of herrings would pro- 
duce 154,000,000. Buffon said that if a pair of herrings 
were left to breed and multiply undisturbed for a pe- 
riod of twenty years, they would yield a fish buik 
equal to the whole of the globe on which we live. The 
cod far surpasses the herring in fecundity. Were it 
not that vast numbers of the eggs are destroyed, fish 
would so multiply as to fill the waters completely. 


In Central and in Prospect parks preparations have 
already commenced for the winter's skating. When 
Jack Frost comes to stay he will be welcomed in some 
quarters, for the young folks like nothing better than 
smooth ice and a good pair of skates. : 


The London Telegraph gives some detaile of the ex- 
traordinary precautions which have been taken in re- 
gard to the preparation of the French meter, which is 
to be the future standard of international measure- 
ment. The learned men appointed by the Academy of 
Science have decidéd in favor of the implement actu- 
ally existing in the archives of Paris. Copies of this 
standard are to be delicately made, and furnished to 
the countries which accept it as a common canon. The 
length of the original is to be taken at the freezing- 
point; the material of the authenticated copies will be 
composed of mixed platinum and iridium, and they 
will be constructed out of the same ingot. They will 
be heated for many days at a prodigious temperature, 
80 as to be proof, as far as possible, against snbaequent 
molecular «ction. Each meter will be stored up in 
company with extremely sensitive thermometers, epe- 
cially manufactured and tested; and the divisions 
upon each rod will be marked with micro-machinery 
constructed for that particular purpose. This might 
seem needless care, but in reality great issues depend 
upon the utmost attainable accuracy in establishing 
such a standard. 


Experiments have been made in using dummy cars 
in our streets; and it is not unlikely that before long 
there will be considerable modification in the mode of 
travel through our cities. 














Some interesting and useful facts relative to papers 
and books in safes were developed by the Boston 
fire. What is generally considered poor paper—con- 
siderably “clayed,” as paper-makers term it—stood 
the best test. The gilding on burned and charred ac- 
count-books shone out bright and clear. Books 
crammed closely into a safe suffered much less than 


The Strasburg Municipal Library has already re- 
ceived fifteen thousand volumes, and several thou- 
sands more are in the hands of the French and Italian 








of persons have paid large sums of mon- 
stammering. If there is any simple 
art by which those who are afflicted with this difficul- 


says is successful in a majority of 

simply this: The stammerer is 

just as it is ordinarily 

done in singing. He is at first to beat on every sylla- 
com 





making of it. The thread of Brussels lace, for exam- 
ple, is not only of exquisite fineness, but must be spun 
dark rooms where it is moist enough 
prevent the thread from separating. It is so deli- 
cate that it can scarcely be seen, and al) the light ad- 
itted to the room is arranged to fall upon the work. 


to three hundred bobbins are sometimes used, 
for the larger width as many as eight hundred on 
same pillow. The most valuable of this description 


in 
to 
mi 


two 
and 
the 





of lace is determined by the number of times the bob- 
bins have been twisted in making the ground, as the 
more frequent the twists the clearer and more beauti- 
ful is the fabric. Belgium annually selle of this lace 
alone to the value of more than four million dollars. 





Gondolas are’ the cars, cabs, and stages of Venice. 
No less than four thousand are in daily use in that 
city. They are along all the quays, at all points in the 
Grand Canal, and, in fact, every whefe. 





An exchange relates the following anecdote of Dr.’ 
Taylor, pastor of the Broadway Ta»ernacle, Before the 
changes which have been wronght during the summer 
and fall in the interior of the church were completed 
Dr. Taylor was one day standing in the edifice, talking 
with an “artist in fresco,” who was eagerly endeavor- 
ing to enlist the pastor's interest .n his own plans for 
wall decoration. 

“ Here,” said the man of colors, pointing to a prom- 
inent part of the wall, “I thought it would be a good 
plan to put some illustrations of the life of Christ.” 

“No,” rejoined Dr. Taylor; “it's my business to [l- 
lustrate Christ's life in the pulpit. You've nothing to 
do with that.” 

“H’m!” continued the persevering artist, pointing 
to another part of the interior, “don’t you think some 
crosses would look well painted there ?” 

“No,” replied the doctor; “I’ve croeses enough al- 
ready in my lot. I pray you don’t give me any more.” 

“Well,” sighed the rather disappointed artist, dis- 
posed to think that frescoing found little favor in that 

cular quarter, “‘ what would you like ?” 

“TI should like to have you get out of this place as 
s00n a8 you can, and let me get in!” was the doctor's 
quick reply, the fun in his face showing easily what 
he meant by it. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tux romantic adventures of Mr. Stanley may wel! 
afford a theme for song. They have inspired a poet, 
who gives us the following my lines on the part- 
ag Sweee Dr. Livingstone and young American 





From the shores of 
From the Lualaba waters, 


* and ‘Oh my-ing,’ 

But nary note of gladness; 

For they are gone and went and parted, 
Separat broken-hearted, 


’ 
never meet no more 


the natives’ wild boohoo! 
Boohoo! boohoo !” 





A Mionrcan Love-Lerree.—“ Dear ——, come and 
see us soon. We have just got a new lamp that will 
turn down, down, down, and make it deliciously dark. 
Your affectionate —.” 


Fee Srurte—Money given to a quack doctor. 








When a man comes to an end by jumping out of 
third-story window, he may be to have jumped 
a conclusion in the most unreasoning manner. 


a 
to 





The table of interest is the dinner-table. 





A reliable exchange says that “al ‘ore run races 
with trains on the Panama railroad.” this intended 
to be complimentary to the railroad or to the alligators ? 


,” said one proud Scot of another, 
berdeen to London with — one 





“Thirty years 
“he came from 


bu 
jon.” What can a man do with a million shirts ? 
A Lgapine Agtiote—A blind man’s poodle. 
iclananietetaiampaalaeaaase 





Tue Rieut or Weica—What we don’t get at many 
shops. 


Jones, who was kept awake all night with the tooth- 
ache, says that he passed a night of mourning. 








A correspondent wants to know whether, consider- 
ing the great utility of the ocean, poets are not wrong 
in calling it “‘a waste of water.” 





of 
strong that he could no yy ayy A, LR. 





When an auc has made a catalogue for you, 
why is he ultra High-Church? Please don’t say, Be- 
cause he's writ you a list (ritualist). 


A any and one of his elderly parishioners were 
walking home from church one frosty day, when the 
- ey slipped and fell fat on his back. The 
mi , looking at him a moment, and being assured 
that he was not much hurt, said to him, “ Friend, 
sinners stand on slippery ae 3 The old gentleman 
looked up, as if to assure himself of the fact, and said, 
“I gee they do; but I can’t.” 


Unver-crounp Dorves—Working in the tunnel. 


The following letter, verbatim et literatim, was re- 
ceived by an undertaker recently, from an afflicied 
widower: “‘Sur—my Wiaf is ded and Wonts to be 
rror, At woner klok. U nose wair to dig 
the siad Of my too Other wiafs—Let it be 











berried 
the Hole—bi 
deep!” 





How many peas gre there in s pint ?—One p, 





In an advertisement by a railroad company of some 
unclaimed goods the letter “1” from the word 
“lawful,” and it reads now, “People to whom these 
packages are directed are req to come forward 
and pay the awful charges on the same.” 








Apmoniat Bearoves or raz Ocran—The crests of 
waves. 








shall go over the hills to eee the trees and 

the mountain = a 
“Come in out of the "as the shark b 

he swallowed the boy. = ecm 
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JIntroducticn, 
wbicb 
serves [n part as a 
Dedication 
to the 
Memory of mp Mother. 


ITH a sense of infinite thankfulness upon 
me, I sit down to commence my Christ- 
mas story. This thankfulness is born of over- 
flowing gratitude. I am grateful that I am 
spared to write it, and grateful because of the 
belief that the Blade o’ Grass I put forth a year 
ago was, out of the goodness of many sympathiz- 
ing hearts, not allowed to wither and die. 
has been pressed upon me, and I have had it in 
my mind, to continue the history of the bumble 
Blade o’ Grass that I left drooping last year ; 
but the social events that have occurred be- 
tween that time and the present would not jus- 
tify my doing so now. I hope to continue it 
before long. By-and-by, please God, you and 
I will follow the Blade o’ Grass through a sum- 
mer all the more pleasant because of the bleak 
winter in which it sprung, and by which it has 
hitherto been surrounded. In the mean time 
the tears that I shed over it will keep it green, 
I trust. And in the mean time it gladdens me 
to see a star shining upon it, although it stands 
amidst snow and wintry weather. 

As I sit in my quiet chamber, and think of 
the happy season for which I am writing, I 
seem to hear the music of its tender influence, 
and I wish that the kindly spirit which ani- 
mates that day would « imate not that day 
alone, but every day of the three hundred and 
sixty-five. It might be so; it could be so, 
Then, indeed, the Good Time which now is al- 
ways coming would be no longer looked for- 
ward to. 

Not that life should be a holiday: work is 
its wholesomest food. But some little more of 
general kindliness toward one another, of gen- 
erous feeling between class and class, as well as 
between person and person; some little less 
consideration of self; some more general rec- 
ognition by the high of the human and divine 
equality which the low bear to them; some lit- 
tle more consideration from the poor for the 
rich ; some little more practical pity from the 
rich for the poor; some little less of the hypoc- 
risy of life too commonly practiced, and too 
commonly toadied to; some better meaning in 
the saying of prayers, and therefore more trae 
devotion in the bending of knees; some little 
more benevolence in statesmanship; some 
hearty honest practicing of doing unto others 
even as ye would others should do unto you— 


may well be wished for, more appropriately, . 


perhaps, at this season than at any other, asso- 
ciated as it is with all that is tender and bright 
and good. 

Why does the strain in which I am writing 
bring to me the memory of my Mother? It is, 
I suppose, because that memory is the most sa- 
cred and the tenderest that I have, and because 
what I feel for her is inwoven in my heart of 
hearts. 

But there is another reason. From her 
comes the title of my Christmas story. And 





It |} 











this introduction serves in part as a dedication 
to the beautiful goodness of her nature. 

I think that in this wide world, among the 
thousands of millions of human beings who 
live and have passed away, there is not, and 
never was, a woman who lived her life more 
contentedly, nor one who strove more heartful- 
ly to make the most cheerful use of every thing 
that fell to her lot—-of even adversity, of which 
she had her full share. She was beloved by all 
who knew her. To her sympathizing heart 
were confided many griefs which others had to 
bear; and, poor as she was for a long period 
of her life, she always, by some wonderful se- 
cret of which I hope she was not the only pos- 
sessor, contrived to help these who came to her 
in need. I remember asking her once how she 
managed it. ‘ My dear,” she answered, with a 
smile which reminds me of a peaceful moon- 
light night—“‘ my dear, I have a lucky-bag.” 
Where she kept it Heaven only knows; but she 
was continually dipping her hand into it, and 
something good and sweet always came out. 
How many hearts she cheered, how many bur- 
dens she lightened, how many crosses she gar- 
landed with hope, no one can tell. She never 
did. These things came to her as among the 
duties of life, and she took pleasure in perform- 
ing them. I am filled with wonder and with 
worship as I think how naturally she laid aside 
her own hard trials to sympathize with the tri- 
als of others. : 

She was a capital housewife, and made much 
out af little. She had not one selfish desire, 
and, being devoted to her children, she made 
their home bright for them. There was no 
sunshine in the house when Mother was away. 
She possessed wonderful secrets in cookery, 
and I would sooner sit down to one of the din- 
ners she used to prepare for us (albeit they 
were very humble) than to the grandest ban- 
quet that could be placed before me. Every 
thing was sweet that came from her hands—as 
sweet as was every thing that came from her 
lips. 

I would ask her often, being of an inquisitive 
turn of mind, ‘‘ Mother, what have you got for 
dinner to-day?” ‘‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kiss- 
es,” she would reply, merrily. Then I knew 
that one of our favorite dishes was sure to be 
on the table, and I rejoiced accordingly. Some- 
times, however, she would vary her reply by 
saying that dinner would consist of ‘‘ Knobs 
of Chairs and Pump-Handles.” Then would I 
sit in satkcloth ahd ashes, for I knew that the 
chance of a good dinner was trembling in the 
balance, 

But Knobs of Chairs and Pump-Handles was 
the exception. Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses 
was the rule. And to this day Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses bears for me in its simple 
utterance a sacred and beautiful meaning. It 
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means contentment; it means cheerfulness ; it 








means the exercise of sweet words and gentle 
thought; it means Home! 

Dear and sacred word! Let us get away 
from the garish light that distorts it. Let you | 
and I, this Christmas, retire for a while, and 
think of it and muse upon it. Let us resolve | 
to cherish it always, and let us unite in the hope | 
that its influence for inconceivable good may | 
not be lost in the turmoil of the Great March, | 
to the thunderous steps of which the world’s | 
heart is wildly beating. Home! It is earth’s 
heaven! The flowers that grow within garret | 
walls prove it; the wondering ecstasy that fills 
the mother’s breast as she looks upon the face | 
of her first-born, the quiet ministering to those 
we love, the unselfishness, the devotion, the ten- 
der word, the act of charity, the self-sacrifice 
that finds creation there, prove it; the prayers 
that are said as we kneel by the bedside before 
committing our bodies to sleep, the little hands 
folded in worship, the lisping words of praise 
and of thanks to God that come from children’s 
lips, the teaching of those words by the happy 
mother, so that her child may grow up good, 
prove it. No lot in life is too lowly for this 
earth’s heaven. No lot in life is too lowly for 
the pure enjoyment of Bread-and-Cheese and 
Kisses. 

I wish you, dear readers and friends, no bet- 
ter lot than this. May Bread-and-Cheese and 
Kisses often be your fare, and may it leave as 
sweet a taste in your mouth as it has left in 
mine! 


PART I. 
COME AND SHOW YOUR FACE LIKE A MAN! 


| 
| 
| 
a aa - | 
| 
J 
I were asked to | 
point to a space of 
ground which of all 
other spaces in the 
world most truly rep- 
resents the good and | 
bad, the high and 
low of humanity, I 
should unhesitating- 
ly describe a circle 
of a mile around 
Westminster Abbey. 
Within that space is 
contained all that en- 
nobles life, and all 
that debases it; and 
within that space, at 
the same moment, 
the lofty aspiration of 
the statesman pulses 
in the great Senate 
House in unison with 
the degraded desires 
of the inhabitant of 
Old Pye _ Street. | 
There St. Giles and St. James elbow each oth- 
er. There may be seen, in one swift compre- 
hensive glance, all the beauty and ugliness of | 
life, all its hope and hopelessness, all its vanity 
and modesty, all its knowledge and ignorance, | 
all its piety and profanity, all its fragrance and | 
foulness. The wisdom of ages, the nobility | 
that sprung from fortunate circumstance or | 
from brave endeavor, the sublime lessons that | 
| 


lie in faith and heroism, sanctify the solemn 
aisles of the grand old Abbey. Within its sa- 
cred cloisters rest the ashes of the great: out- | 
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side its walls, brushing them with his ragged 
garments, skulks the thief—and worse. 

But not with these contrasts, nor with any 
lesson that they may teach, have you and I to 
deal now. Our attention is fixed upon the 
striking of eight o’clock by the sonorous tongue 
of Westminster. And not our attention alone 
—for many of the friends with whom we shall 
presently shake hands are listening also; 80 
that ‘we. find ourselves suddenly plunged into 
very various company. Ben Sparrow, the old 
grocer, who, just as One tolls, is weighing out a 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar for a young 
urchin without a cap, inclines his head and list- 
ens, for all the world as if he were a sparrow, 
so bird-like is the movement: Bessie Sparrow, 
his granddaughter, who, having put Tottie to 
bed, is coming down stairs in the dark (she has 
left the candle in the wash-hand basin in Tot- 
tie’s room, for Tottie can not go to sleep with- 
out a light), stops and counts from One to 
Eight, and thinks the while, with eyes that have 
tears in them, of Somebody who at the same 
moment is thinking of her: Tottie, with one 
acid-drop very nearly at the point of dissolu- 
tion in her mouth, and with another perspiring 
in her hand, lies in bed and listens, and forgets 
to suck until the sound dies quite away: a pa- 
tient-looking woman, pausing in the contempla- 
tion of a great crisis in her life, seeks to find in 


| the tolling of the bell some assurance of a hap- 


py result: James Million, Member of Parlia- 


| ment, whose name, as he is a very rich man, 


may be said to be multitudinous, listens also as 
he rolls by in his cab; and as his cab passes 
the end of the street in which Mrs, Naldret re- 
sides, that worthy woman, who is standing on 
a chair before an open cupboard, follows the 
sound, with the table-cloth in her hand, and 
mutely counts One. Two, Three, Four, Five, 
Six, Seven, Eight, he last number being ac- 
companied by a res gned sigh, as if Eight were 
the end of all things. 

The room in which Mrs. Naldret is standing 
is poor and comfortable ; a cheerful fire is burn- 
ing, and the kettle is making up its mind to be- 
gin to sing. An old black cat is lazily blinking 
her eyes at the little jets of gas that thrust their 
forked tongues from between the bars of the 
stove. This cat is lying on a faded hearth- 
rug, in which once upon a time a rampant lion 
reigned in brilliant colors; and she is not at all 
disturbed by the thought that a cat lying full- 
length upon a lion, with his tongue hanging out, 
is an anomaly in nature, and a parody in art. 
There is certainly some excuse for her in the 
circumstance that the lion is very old, and is al- 
most entirely rubbed out. 

Mrs. Naldret steps from the chair with the 
table-cloth in her hand, and in one clever shake, 
and with as nimble a movement as any wizard 
could have made, shakes it open. As it forms 
a balloon over the table, she assists it to expel 
the wind, and to settle down comfortably—be- 
ing herself of a comfortable turn of mind—and 
smoothes the creases with her palms, until the 
cloth fits the table like wax. Then she sets 
the tea-things, scalds the tea-pot, and begins to 
cut the bread and to butter it. She cuts the 
bread very thick, and butters it very thin. But- 
ter is like fine gold to poor people 

‘*I don’t remember,” she says, pausing to 
make the reflection, with the knife in the mid- 
dle of the loaf, ‘‘its being so cold for a long 
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time. To be sure, we're in December, and it ‘ll 
be Christmas in three weeks. Christmas!” she 
repeats, with a sigh, ‘‘and George ’ll not be 
here. He'll be on the sea—on the stormy 
ecean. It’ll be a heavy Christmas tous. But 
there ! perhaps it’s all for the best ; though how 
George got the idea of emigrating into his head, 
I can’t tell; it seemed to come all of a sudden 
like. The house won’t seem like the same when 
he's away.” For comfort her thoughts turn in 
another direction—toward her husband. ‘I 
wish father was home, though it isn’t quite his 
time—and he’s pretty punctual, is father.” She 
goes to the window, and peeps at the sky through 
a chink in the shutters. ‘It looks as if it was 
going to snow. What a bright clear night it 
is, but how cold! It’s freezing hard!” Turn- 
ing, she looks at the fire, and at the cozy room, 
gratefully. ‘* Thank God, we've got a fire, and 
a roof to cover us! God help those who haven’t! 
There are a many of ’em, poor creatures, and 
times are hard.” She turns again to the win- 
dow, to take another peep at the sky through 
the shutters, and finds «the light shut out. 
‘“‘There’s some one looking into the room!” 
she exclaims, retreating hastily out of view. 
«Tt can’t be Jim—he’s never done such a thing. 
He’s only too glad to get in-doors such nights 
as this. And itcan’t be George. And there's 
the lock of the street-door broken —no more 
use than a tea-pot with a hole in the bottom.” 
Being a woman of courage, Mrs, Naldret runs 
into the passage, and opens the street-door. 
‘*Who's there?” she cries, looking into the 
street, and shivering, as the cold wind blows 
into her face. ‘* Who's there? Don’t sneak 
away like that, but come and show your face 
like a man!” 

The man pauses at the challenge, stands ir- 
resolute for a moment or two, then walks slow- 
ly back to the window, with hanging head. 

‘“‘ Show my face like a man !” he repeats, sad- 
ly, bitterly, and with a world of self-reproach in 
his;tone. ‘There's not much of that stuff left 
in me, Mrs. Naldret.” 

** Good Lord!” she exclaims, as he stands be- 
fore her likeacriminal. ‘‘ It’s Saul Fielding!” 

** Yes,” he replies. ‘It’s Saul Fielding, God 
help him!” . 

«« Why can’t Saul Fielding help himself?” sh 
retorts, half angrily, half pityingly. ‘‘ There 
was stuff enough in him once—at all events, I 
thought so.” 

“«Show me the way!” he cries; but lowers 
his tone instantly, and says, humbly, ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Naldret, for speaking in that 
manner. It’s ungrateful of me to speak like 
that to any of George’s friends, and least 6f all 
to his mother, that George loves like the apple 
of his eye.” 

**So he does, dear lad,” says the grateful 
woman, ‘‘and it does my heart good to hear 
you say so. But you've nothing to be grateful 
to me for, Saul. I’ve never done you any good; 
it’s never been in my power.” 

“ Yes, you have, and it has been in your pow- 
er, Mrs. Naldret. Why, it was only last week 
that you offered me—” 

‘* What you wouldn’t take,” she interrupts, 
hastily; ‘*so you don’t know if I meant it. 
Let be! Let be!” 

‘*'That you offered me food,” he continues, 
steadily. ‘‘ But it’s like you and yours to make 
light of it. You've never done me any good ! 
Why, you're George’s mother, and you brought 
him into the world! And I owe him more 
than my life—ay, more than my life!” 

‘*T know the friendship there was between 
you and George,” she says, setting the strength 
of his words to that account, ‘‘ and that George 
loved you like a brother. More’s the pity, be- 
cause of that, that you are as you are.” 

‘‘It is so,” he assents, meekly; ‘‘ but the 
milk’s spilled ; I can’t pick it up again.” 

“Saul, Saul! you talk like a woman!” 

“Doi?” he asks, tenderly, and looking into 
her face with respect and esteem in his eyes. 
‘‘ Then there’s some good left in me. I know 
one who is stronger than I am, better, wiser, 
than a hundred such as I—and I showed my 
appreciation of her goodness and her worth by 
doing her wrong. Show my face like a man! 
I ought to hide it, as the moles do, and show 
my contempt for myself by flying from the sight 
of men!” 

Filled with compassion, she turns her face 
from him, so that she may not witness his grief. 

‘She is the noblest, the best of women !” he 
continues. ‘‘In the face of God, I say it. 
Standing here, with His light shining upon me, 
with His keen wind piercing me to my bones 
(but it is just!), I bow to her, although I see 
her not, as the nearest approach to perfect good- 
ness which it has ever been my happiness and 
my unhappiness to come in contact with. Ay! 
although virtae, as humanly exercised, would 
turn its back upon her.” < 

“ Are you blaming the world, Saul Fielding,” 
she asks, in a tone that has a touch of sternness 
in it, ‘‘for a fault which is all your own ?” 

‘*No,” he answers; ‘‘I am justifying Jane. 
I blame the world! A pretty object I, to turn 
accuser !” 

He appeals to his rags, in scorn of them and 
of himself. 

‘* Saul Fielding,” she says, after a pause, dur- 
ing which she feels nothing but ruth for his 
misery, ‘‘ you are a bit of a scholar; you have 


” 





gifts that others could turn to account, if they 
had them. Before you—you—” 

‘*Went wrong,” he adds, as she hesitates. 
**T know whet you want to say. Go on, Mrs. 
Naldret. Your words don’t hurt me.” 

** Before that time, George used to com¥ 
home full of admiration for you and your gifts. 
He said that you were the best-read man in-all 
the trade; and I’m sure, to hear you speak is 
proof enough of that. Well, let be, Saul; let 
the past die, and make up your mind, like a 
man, to do better in the future.” 

‘* Let the past die!” he repeats, as through 
the clouds that darken his mind rifts of hu- 


man love shine, under the influence of which’ 


his voice grows indescribably soft and tender. 
**Let the past die! No, not for a world of 
worlds. Though it is filled with shame, I would 
not let it go. What are you looking for?” 

“It’s Jim’s time—my husband’s—for coming 
home,” she says, a little anxiously, looking up 
the street. “‘ He mightn’t like—” But again 
she hesitates and stumbles over her words. 

“To see you talking to me. He shall not. 
My eyes are better than his, and the moment I 
see him turn the corner of the street I will go.” 

“What were you looking through the shut- 
ters for?” 

‘**T wanted to see if George was at home.” 

“* And supposing he had been ?” 

‘**IT should have waited in the street until he 
came out.” 

“Do you think Jim Naldret would like to 
see his son talking to Saul Fielding ?” 

“* No, I don’t suppose he would,” he replies, 
quietly ; “‘ but for all that, I shall do George no 
harm. I would lay down my life to serve him. 
You don’t know what binds me and George 
together. And he is going away soon—how 
soon, Mrs. Naldret ?” 

‘In a very few days,” she answers, with a 
seb in her throat. 

“God speed him! Ask him to see me before 
he goes, will you, Mrs. Naldret ?” 

‘Yes, I will, Saul; and thank you a thousand 
times for the good feeling you show to him.” 

“ Tell him that I have joined the waits, and 
that he will hear my flute among them any night 
this week. I'll manage so that we don’t go 
away from this neighborhood till he bids good- 
by to it.” 

** Joined the waits!” she exclaims. ‘ Good 
Lord! Have you come to that ?” 

“That’s pretty low, isn’t it ?” he says, with a 
light laugh, and with a dash of satire in his 
tone. ‘But then, you know—playing the flute 
—is one of my gifts (I learned it myself when 
I was a boy)—and it’s the only thing I can get 
to do. Is there any tune you're very fond of, 
and would like to hear as you lie abed? If 
there is, we'll play it.” 

**If you could play a tune to keep George at 
home,” says Mrs. Naldret, ‘‘ that’s the tune I'd 
like to hear.” 

“Your old Gospel of contentment, Mrs. Nal- 
dret,” he remarks. 

“T like to let well alone,” she replies, with 
emphatic nods; “if you’d been coptent with 
that, years ago, instead of trying to stir men 
u ” 

‘“*T shouldn’t be as I am now,” he says, in- 
terrupting her; “you are right—you are right. 
Good-night, and God bless you!” 

He shuffles off, without waiting for another 
word, blowing on his fingers, which are almost 
frozen. Mrs. Naldret, who is also cold enough 
by this time, is glad to get to her fireside to 
warm herself. Her thoughts follow Saul Field- 
ing. ‘Poor fellow!” she muses. “I should 
like to have had him by the fire for a while, but 
Jim would have been angry. And, to be sure, 
it wouldn’t be right, with the life he’s been lead- 
ing. But how well he talks, and how clever he 
is! What 'll be the end of him goodness only 
knows. He’s made me feel quite soft. And 
how he loves George! That’s what makes me 
like him. ‘ You don’t know what binds me and 
George together,’ he said. ‘I would iay down 
my life to serve him,’ he said. Well, there 
must be some good in a man who speaks like 
that *” 





AND SO THE LAD GOES ON WITH HIS BESSIE AND 
HIS BESSIE, UNTIL ONE WOULD THINK HE HAS 
NEVER A MOTHER IN THE WORLD. 


By an egregious oversight on the part of the 
architect, designer, or what not, the door of 
Mrs. Naldret’s room turned into the passage, 
so that whenever it was opened the cold wind 
had free play, and made itself felt. Mrs. Nal- 
dret, bending before the fire to warm herself, 
does not hear the softest of raps on the panel, 
but is immediately afterward made sensible 
that somebody is coming into the room by a 
chill on the nape of her neck and down the 
small of her back, “enough to freeze one’s 
marrow,” she says. She knows the soft foot- 
fall, and, without turning, is aware that Bessie 
Sparrow is in the room. 

“ Come to the fire, my dear,” she says. 

Bessie kneels by her side, and the two wom- 
en, matron and maid, look into‘the glowing 
flames, and see pictures there. Their thoughts 
being on the same subject, the pictures they 
see are of the same character—all relating to 
George, and ships, and wild seas, and strange 
lands. ; 





“I dreamed of you and George last night,” 


says Mrs. Naldret, taking Bessie’s hand in hers. . 


She likes the soft touch of Bessie’s fingers ; her 
own are hard, and full of knuckles." The liking 
for any thing that is soft is essentially woman- 
ly. ‘I dreamed that you were happily mar- 
ried, and we were all sitting by your fireside, 
as it might be now, and I was dancing a little 
one upon my knee.” 

‘*Oh, mother!” exclaims Bessie, hiding her 
face on Mrs. Naldret’s neck. 

“*I told father my dream before breakfast 
this morning, so it’s sure to come true, The 
little fellow was on my knee as naked as ever it 
was born, a-cocking out its little legs and draw- 
ing of them up again, like a young Samson. 
Many a time I’ve had George on my knee like 
that, and he used to double up his fists as if he 
wanted to fight all the world at once. George 
was the finest babby I ever did see ; he walked 
at nine months, He’s been a good son, and ’ll 
make a good husband ; and he’s as genuine as 
salt, though I say it perhaps as shouldn’t, being 
his mother. Is your grandfather coming in to- 
night, Bess ?” 

‘*T don’t think it. He’s busy getting ready 
a Christmas show for the window ; he wants to 
make it look very gay, to attract business. 
Grandfather’s dreadfully worried because busi- 
ness is so bad. People are not laying out as 
much money as they used to do.” 

‘** Money don’t buy what it used to do, Bess ; 
things are dearer, and money’s the same. Fa- 
ther isn’t earning a shilling more to-day than he 
earned ten years ago, and meat’s gone up, and 
rent’s gone up, and plenty of other things have 
gone up. But we've got to be contented, my 
dear, and make the best of things. If George 
could get enough work at home to keep him go- 
ing, do you suppose he’d ever ha’ thought of 
going to the other end of the world?” She 
asks this question, with a shrewd, watchful look 
into Bessie’s face, which the girl do not see, 
her eyes being toward the fire, and adds, im- 
mediately, “Although he’s not going for long, 
thank God.” 

‘**Tt is very, very hard,” sighs Bessie, ‘‘ that 
he should have to go.” 

**It would be harder, my dear, for him to re- 
main here doing nothing. There’s nothing that 
does a man—or a woman either, Bess—so much 
mischief as idleness. My old mother used to 
say that when a man’s idle, he’s worshiping the 
devil. You know very well, Bess, that I’m all 
for contentment. One can make a little do if 
one’s mind is made up for it—just as one can 
find a great deal not enough if one’s mind is set 
that way. For my part, I think that life’s too 
short to worrit your inside out, a-wishing for 
this, and a-longing for that, and a-sighing for 
vother. When George began to talk of going 
abroad, I said to him, ‘ Home’s home, George, 
and you can be happy on bread-and-cheese and 
kisses, supposing you can’t get better.’ ‘ Very 
well, mother,’ said George, ‘I’m satisfied with 
that. But come,’ said he, in his coaxing way— 
you know, Bessie—‘ but come, you say home’s 
home, and you’re right, mammy.’ (He always 
calls me mammy when he’s going to get the 
best of me with his tongue—he knows, the cun- 
ning lad, that it reminds me of the time when 
he was a babby!) ‘ You're right, mammy,’ he 
said ; ‘ but I love Bess, and I want to marry her. 
I want to have her all to myself,’ he said. ‘I’m 
not happy when I’m away from her,’ he said. 
‘I want to see her a-setting by my fireside,’ he 
said. ‘I don’t want to be standing at the 
street-door, a-saying good-night to her’ (what 
a long time it takes a-saying! don’t it, Bess? 
Ah, I remember!)—‘a-saying good-night to 
her, with my arm round her waist, and my heart 
so full of love for her that I can hardly speak’ 
(his very words, my dear!), ‘and then, just as 
I’m feeling happy and forgetting every thing 
else in the world, to hear grandfather's voice 
piping out from the room behind the shop, 
“ Don’t you think it’s time to go home, George? 
Don’t you think that it’s time for Bessie to be 
abed?” And I don’t want,’ said George, ‘when 
I answer, in a shamefaced way, “‘ All right, 
grandfather ; just five minutes more!” to hear 
his voice, in less than half a minute, waking 
me out of a happy dream, calling out, ‘* Time’s 
up, George! Don’t you think you ought to go 
home, George? Don’t you think Bessie’s tired, 
George ?’” ‘That's all well and good,’ said I to 
him ; ‘ but what’s that to do with going abroad ?’ 
‘Oh, mammy,’ he said, ‘when I marry Bessie, 
don’t I want to give her a decent bed to lie upon ? 
Ain't I bound to get a bit of furniture together ?” 
Well, well; and so the lad goes on with his Bes- 
sie and his Bessie, until one would think he has 
never a mother in the world.” 

There is not a spice of jealousy in her tone 
as she says this, although she pretends to pout, 
for the arm that is around Bessie tightens on 
the girl’s waist, and the mother’s lips touch the 
girl’s face lovingly. All that Mrs. Naldret has 
said is honey to Bessie, and the girl drinks it 
in, and enjoys it, as bright fresh youth only can 
enjoy. 

‘* So,” continues Mrs. Naldret, pursuing her 
story, “‘when George comes home very down 
in the mouth, as he does a little while ago, and 
says that trade’s slack, and he don’t see how he’s 
to get the bit of furniture together that he’s 
bound to have when he’s married, I knew what 
was coming. And as he’s got the opportunity 





—and a passage free, thanks to Mr. Million’ 
(here Mrs. Naldret looks again at Bessie in the 
same watchful manner as before, and Bessie, in 
whose eyes the tears are gathering, and upon 
whose face the soft glow of the fire-light is re- 
flected, again does not observe it)—“I can’t 
blame him; though, mind you, my dear, if he 
could earn what he wants here, I’d be the last 
to give him a word of encouragement. But he 
can’t earn it here, he says; times are too bad. 
He can’t get enough work here, he says ; there's 
too little to do, and too many workmen to do it. 
So he’s going abroad to get it, and good luck 
go with him and come back with him! Say 
that, my dear.” 

**Good luck go with him,” repeats Bessie, 
unable to keep back her tears, ‘‘ and come back 
with him!” 

“'That’s right. And as George has made up 
his mind and can’t turn back now, we must put 
strength into him, whether he’s right or wheth- 
er he’s wrong. So dry your eyes, my girl, and 


send him away with a light heart instead of a 


heavy one. Don’t you know that wet things 
are always heavier to carry than dry? George 
has got to fight with the world, you see; and if 
a young fellow stands up to fight with the tears 
running down his cheeks, he’s bound to get the 
worst of it. But if he says, ‘Come on!’ with 
a cheerful heart and a smiling face, he stands a 
good chance of winning—as George will, you 
see if he don’t!” 

** You dear good mother!” and Bessie kisses 
Mrs. Naldret’s neck again and again. 

** Now, then,” says Mrs. Naldret, rising from 
before the fire, “go and wash your eye’ with 
cold water, my dear. Go into George’s room. 
Lord forgive me!” she soliloquizes when Bessie 
has gone, “I'd give my fingers for George not 
to go. But what’s the use of fretting and wor- 
riting one’s life away, now that he’s made up his 
mind? I shall be glad when they are married, 
though I doubt she doesn’t love George as well 
as George loves her. But it'll come; it'll come. 
Times are different now to what they were, and 
girls are different. A little more fond of dress 
and pleasure and fine ways, She was very ten- 
der just now—she feels it, now that George is 
really going. It would be better for her if he 
was to stay; but George is right about the times 
being hard. Ah, well! it ain’t many of us as 
gets our bread well buttered in this part of the 
world! But there! I’ve tasted sweet bread 
without a bit of butter on it many and many a 
time!” 





YOU WORE ROSES THEN, MOTHER. 


Havine made this reflection, Mrs. Naldret 
thinks of her husband again, and wonders what 
makes him so late to-night. But in a few mo- 
ments she hears a stamping in the passage. 
“That's Jim,” she thinks, with a light in her 
eyes. A rough, comely man, with no hair on 
his face but a bit of English whisker of a light 
sandy color in keeping with his skin, which is 
of a light sandy color also. Head well shaped, 


' slightly bald, especially on one side, where the 


hair has been worn away by the friction of his 
two-foot rule. When Jim Naldret makes a 
purse of his lips, and rubs the side of his head 
with his rule, his mates know that he is in ear- 
nest. And he is very often in earnest. 

“Tt’s mortal cold, mother,” he says, almost 
before he enters. 

‘There's a nice fire, father,” replies Mrs. Nal- 
dret, cheerfully, ‘‘ that’ll soon warm you.” 

*“T don’t know about that,” he returns, with 
the handle of the door in his hand. ‘Now look 
here—did you ever see such a door as this? 
Opens bang into the passage.” 

“You're always grumbling about the door, 
father.” 

** Well, if I like it, it doesn’t do any one any 
harm, does it? The architect was a born fool, 
that’s what he was.” 

To support his assertion that the architect 
was a born fool, Jim Naldret thinks it necessary 
to make a martyr of himself; so he stands in 
the draught, and shivers demonstratively as the 
cold wind blows upon him. 

‘* Never mind the door, Jim,” says Mrs. Nal- 
dret, coaxingly. ‘‘Come and wash your hands.” 

** But I shall mind the door!” exclaims Jim 


Naldret, who is endowed with a large organ of - 


combativeness, and never can be induced to 
shirk an argument. . *‘ The architect he made 
this door for warm weather. Then it’s all very 
well. But in this weather it’s a mistake, that’s 
what it is. Directly you open it comes a blast 
cold enough to freeze one. I ain’t swearing, 
mother, because I say blast.” 

This small pleasantry restores his equanimity, 
and he repeats it with approving nods; but it 
produces little effect upon his wife, who says, 

“ Will you wash your hands and face, father, 
instead of maudlin?” 

“All right, all right, mother! Bring the 
basin in here, and I'll soon sluice myself.” 

Mrs. Naldret, going to their bedroom, which 
is at the back of the parlor, to get the soap and 
water, calls out softly from that sanctuary, 

‘* Bessie’s here, father.” 

“ Ah,” he says, rubbing his knuckles before 
the fire. ‘ Where is she?” 

“ Up stairs in George’s room: She'll be down 
presently. She’s pretty low in spirits, father.” 

**T suppose you've been having a cry togeth- 
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er, mother.” By this time Mrs. Naldret has 
brought in a basin of water and a towel, which 
she places on a wooden chair. ‘‘I dare say 
George ’ll pipe his eye a bit too, when he says 
good-by to some of his mates. Ugh! the water 
is cold !” 

‘*George pipe his eye! Not him! He's a 
man, is George—not one of your crying sort.” 

‘¢] don’t know about that,” gasps Jim Nal- 
dret; ‘¢‘a man mey be crying, although you 
don’t see the tears running down his face. 
Ugh!” 

There was something apposite to his own 
condition in this remark, for Jim’s eyes were 
smarting and watering in consequence of the 
soap getting into them. 

“That's true, Jim. Many a one’s heart cries 
when the eyes are dry.” 

*“T can’t get over Mr. Million getting that 
passage ticket for George. I can’t get over it, 
mother. It’s bothered me ever so much.” 

“* Well, it’s only steerage, Jim, and you can’t 
say that it wasn’t kind of Mr. Million.” 

**T don’t know g9 much about that, mother.” 

“Do you know, Jim,” says Mrs. Naldret, 
after a pause, during which both seem to be 
thinking of something that they deem it not 
prudent or wise to about, “that I’ve 
sometimes fancied—” Here the old black cat 
rubs itself against her ankles, and she stoops to 
fondle it, which perhaps is the reason why she 
does not complete the sentence. 

** Fancied what, mother ?” 

“That young Mr. Million was fond of Bes- 
sie.” 

**T shouldn’t wonder,” he replies, with a 
cough. ‘* Who wouldn’t be?” 

“Yes; but not in that way.”” 

*¢ Not in what way, mother ?” 

** You drive me out of all patience, Jim. As 
if you couldn’t understand—but you men are so 
blind !” 

“And you women are so knowing!” retorts 
Jim Naldret, in a tone made slightly acid, be- 
cause he is groping about for the towel, and 
can not find it. ‘* Where is the towel, mother? 
That’s Bessie’s step, I know. Come and kiss 
me, my girl.” 

“There!” exclaims Bessie, who has just en- 
tered the room, standing before him with an 
air of comical remonstrance, with patches of 
soap-suds on her nose and face, “‘ you've made 
my face all wet.” 

“ Father never will wash the soap off his skin 
before he dries it,” says Mrs. Naldret, wiping 
Bessie’s face with her apron. 

‘* Never mind, Bessie,” says Mr. Naldret, rub- 
bing himself hot ; “‘ your face ‘ll stand it better 
than some I've seen. I can’t wash the color 
out of your cheeks.” 

Bessie laughs, and asks him how does he 
know, and says there is a sort of paint that 
women use that defies water. While Mrs. 
Naldret tells him not to be satirical, remarking 
that all women have their little weaknesses. 

‘* Weaknesses !” echoes Mr. Naldret, digging 
into the corners of his eyes viciously. ‘‘ It's 
imposition, that’s what it is!” 

“You'll rub all the skin off your face, if you 
rub like that.” 

“It’s a-playing a man false,” continues Jim 
Naldret, not to be diverted from the subject, 
“that’s what it is. It’s a—” 

“Is George coming home to tea, do you 
know, father?” asks Mrs. Naldret, endeavoring 
to stem the torrent. 

“No; he told me we wasn’t to wait for him. 
It’s a-trading under false pretenses—” 

** Not coming home to tea! And here I've 
been laying the table-cloth for him, because I 
know he enjoys his tea better when there's 
something white on the table. Mind you re- 
member that, Bessie. There's nothing like 
studying a man’s little ways, if you want to live 
happy with him.” 

** T wondered what the table-cloth was on for,” 
remarks Jim Naldret; and then resumes with 
bull-dog tenacity, ‘‘It’s a-trading under false 
pretenses, that’s what itis! Little weaknesses! 
Why—” 

** Now, father, will you come and have tea?” 

** Now, mother, will you learn manners, and 
not interrupt? But I can have my tea and 
talk too.” 

Mrs. Naldret makes a great fuss in setting 
chairs, and a great clatter with the cups and 
saucers, but her wiles prodice not the slightest 
effect on her husband, who seats himself and 


sa 

well, this is my opinion, and I wouldn't 
mind a-telling of it to the Queen. What do 
girls look forward to naturally? Why, matri- 
mony, to be sure—” 

‘*Put another lump of sugar in father’s cup, 
Bessie. He likes it sweet.” : 

‘* Well,” continues the irrepressible Jim, 
‘looking forward to that, they ought to be 
honest and fair to the men, and not try to take 
them in by painting themselves up. It’s a good 
many years ago that I fell in love with you, 
mother, and a bright-looking girl you was when 
you said Yes to me. You wore roses then, 
mother! Bat if, when I married you, I had 
found that the roses in your cheek came off 
with a damp towel, and that you hadn't any 
eyebrows to speak of except what you put on 
with a brush, and that what I saw of your skin 
before I married you was a deal whiter than 





what I saw of your skin after I married you— 
I'd—I'd—” 

‘What on earth would you have done, fa- 
ther?” asks Mrs. Naldret, laughing. 

“T’d have had you up before the magis- 
trate,” replies Jim Naldret, with a look of sly 
humor. ‘I'd have had you fined, as sure as 
my name’s Jim.” 

“That wouldn’t have hurt me,” says Mrs. 
Naldret, entering into the humor of the idea, 
and winking at Bessie; “‘my husband would 
have had to pay the fine.” 

Jim Naldret gives a great laugh at this con- 
clusion of the argument, in appreciation of hav- 
ing been worsted by these last few pithy words, 
and says, with an admiring look at his wife, 

“Well, let you women alone!” 

Then, this subject being disposed of, and Jim 
Naldret having had his say, Mrs. Naldret asks 
if he has brought home the Ha'penny Trumpet. 

“Yes,” he answers, “‘here it is. <A great 
comfort to the poor man are the ha’penny pa- 
pers. He gets all the news of the day for a 
ha’penny—-all the police courts—” 

** Ah,” interrupts Mrs. Naldret, “that’s the 
sort of reading I like, Give me a newspaper 
with plenty of police-court cases.” 

But police-court cases have not the charm 
for Jim Naldret that they have for the women, 
with whom a trial for breach of promise is per- 
haps the most interesting reading in the world. 

“ There’s a strike in the North among the 
colliers,” says Jim. ‘ The old hands are beating 
the new men, and setting fire to their houses.” 

**And turning,” adds Mrs. Naldret, ‘‘the 
women and children into the streets, I dare 
say—the wretches !” 

**T don’t know so much about that, mother. 
Men are goaded sometimes, till they lose their 
heads. Ifa man puts my blood up, I hit him.” 

“You, father! You hart any one!” 

“T said I'd hit him—I didn’t say I'd hurt 
him. I'd hit him soft, perhaps; but I'd be 
bound to hit him if he put my blood up.” 

** A strike’s a wicked thing, father,” is Mrs. 
Naldret’s commentary. 

**T don’t know so much about that. There’s 
a good deal to be said on both sides.” 

‘* There’s Saul Fielding,” says Mrs. Naldret; 
“ getting up a strike was the ruin of him—and 
hurt a good many others, hurt ’em badly, as 
you know, Jim.” 

By this time the tea-things are cleared away, 
the hearth is swept up, and the fire is trimmed. 
The picture that is presented in this humble 
room is a very pleasant one; Bessie and Mrs. 
Naldret are doing needle-work more as a pas- 
time than any thing else, and Jim is looking 
down the columns of the 7rumpet. 

**Saul Fielding went too far,” says Jim; “and 
when he had dragged a lot of men into a mess, 
he deserted them and showed the white feath- 
er. I'm for my rights, and I'll stand up for 
them, but I’m not for violence nor unreason- 
able measures. Saul Fielding’s fine speech 
misled a many, who swore by him, and would 
have followed him through thick and thin. -He 
makes a speech one night that set the men on 
fire. Iheard it myself, and I was all of a quiv- 
er; but when I was in the cold air by myself I 
got my reason back, and I saw that Saul Field- 
ing was putting things in a wrong light. But 
other men didn’t see it.. Then what does he 
do? Deserts his colors the very next day, and 
leaves the men that he’s misled in the lurch.” 

“‘He may have got in the air, as you did, 
Jim, and thought better of what he had said. 
He may have found out afterward that he was 
wrong.” a 

“‘Not he! He had plenty of time to consid- 
er beforehand—seemed as if he had studied his 
speeches by heart—never stumbled over a word, 
as the others did, who were a deal honester 
than him—stumbled over ’em as if words was 
stones.” 

“Well, poor fellow, he suffered enough. 
From that day masters and men have deen 
against him.” 

‘* He’s made his bed and he must lay on it,” 
says Jim Naldret; ‘‘and you know, mother, 
even if he could wipe that part of his life away, 
he’s not fit company for honest men and wom- 
en.” 


Jim Naldret feels inclined to say a great deal 
more on another subject about Saul Fielding, 
but as the subject which he would have venti- 
lated is a delicate one, and refers to a woman 
who is not Saul Fielding’s wife, he refrains be- 
cause Bessie is present. 

“ Let Saul Fielding drop, mother.” 

Mrs. Naldret deems it wise to say no more 
about Saul, and allows a minute or so to elapse 
before she speaks again. 

_‘* Any thing in the paper, Jim, abont that 
working-man that put up for Parliament ?” 

‘** He didn’t get in.” 

Mrs. Naldret expresses her satisfaction at 
this result by saying that “it’s a good job for 
his family, if he’s got one.” 

‘* Why shouldn't a working-man be in Par- 
liament, mother ?” asks Jim Naldret. 

‘*Because he can’t be two things at once. 
If he fuddles away all his time at Parliament, 
he can’t have time to work; and if he don’t 
work for his living, he’s not a working-man.” 

‘* He’d work with his tongue, mother.” 

“* He'd better work with his hands,” says 
Mrs. Naldret, emphatically, ‘‘and leave the 
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tongue-work to his wife. She’d do it better, 
I'll be bound.” 

**T’ve no doubt she would,” says Jim Nal- 
dret, with achuckle. ‘‘ But that working-man 
in Parliament question is a problem.” 

** Well, don’t you bother your head about it— 
that’s other people’s business. My old mother 
used to say that every hen’s got enough to do to 
look after its own chicks, and it clacks enough 
over that, goodness knows.” 

* But I’m not a hen, mother,” remonstrates 
Jim; ‘‘ I’m a cock, and I like to have a crow 
now and then.” 

** Well,” exclaims Mrs. Naldret, stitching vi- 
ciously, ‘‘crow on your own dunghill. Don’t 
you go encroaching on other people’s premises.” 





IF I DID NOT LOVE HER, I WOULD NOT GO 
AWAY. 


Tue entrance of George Naldret and young 
Mr. Million gives a new turn to the conversa- 
tion, and to the aspect of affairs. George Nal- 
dret needs but a very few words of introduction. 
He is like his father was when his father was a 
young man. More comely-looking because of 
the difference in their ages, but his little bit of 
English whisker is after the same model as his 
father’s, and his hair is also of a light sandy 
color. His head is well shaped, and he has 
contracted his father’s habit of rubbing one side 
of it with his two-foot rule when he is in ear- 
nest. When he came into the world, his moth- 
er declared that he was as like his father as two 
peas, which statement, regarded from a purely 
grammatical point of view, involved a contra- 
diction of ideas. But grammar stands for 
nothing with some. Poor folk who have re- 
ceived imperfect education are not given to hy- 
percriticism. It is not what is said, but what 
is meant. George's father and his father’s fa- 
ther had been carpenters before him, and as he 
has taken after them, he may be said to have 
become a carpenter by hereditary law. Mrs. 
Naldret was satisfied. To havea trade at one’s 
finger ends, as she would have expressed it, is 
not a bad inheritance. 

Young Mr. Million was named after his fa- 
ther, James, and was therefore called young 
Mr. Million, to prevent confusion. His father 
and his father’s father had been brewers, or, 
more correctly speaking, in the brewing inter- 
est, before him, and he was supposed to take 
after them. ‘There was this difference, howev- 


_er, between him and George Naldret. George 


Naldret was a thoroughly good carpenter, but 
it can not be said that young Mr. Million was 
a thoroughly good brewer. In point of fact, he 
was not a brewer at all, for he knew no more of 
the trade thanI do. He knew a good glass of 
beer when he was drinking it, but he did not 
know how to make it, as George knew a good 
piece of carpentering work when i: was before 
him ; but then George could produce a similar 
piece of work himself. George took pride in 
his trade ; young Mr. Million looked down upon 
his because it was a trade—he thought it ought 
to be a profession; although he and his were 
the last who should have thought unkindly of 
it, for from the profits of the family brewery a 
vast fortune had been accumulated. Estates 
had been bought; position in society had been 
bought ; a seat in the House had been bought ; 
perhaps, by-and-by, a title would be bought ; 
for eminence deserves recognition. Andaman 
can be eminent in so many different ways. One 
may be an eminent tea-dealer, or an eminent 
chiropodist, or an eminent dentist, if one’s prof- 
its are large enough. The seat in the House 
was occupied at the present time by Mr. James 
Million, senior, whose chief business in the Sen- 
ate appeared to be to look sharply after his own 
interests and those of his class, and to vote as 
he was bid upon those indifferent questions of 
public interest which did not affect the profits 
of his brewery, and which were not likely to 
lessen his income from it. For Mr. Million's 
brewery, being an old-established institution, 
had become a sacred “ vested interest,” which 
it was absolute sacrilege to touch or interfere 
with. And it is true that “ vested interests” 
are ticklish questions to deal with ; but it hap- 
pens now and then, in the course of time, that 
what is a “vested interest” with the few (be- 
ing fed and pampered until it has attained a 
monstrous growth) becomes a vested wrong to 
the many. Then the safety of society demands 
that something should be done to stop the mon- 
strous growth from becoming more monstrous 
still, The name of Million was well known in 
the locality in which the Naldrets resided, for a 
great many of the beer-shops and public-houses 
in the streets round about were under the fam- 
ily thumb, so to speak, and it was more than 
the commercial lives of the proprietors were 
worth to supply any liquids but those that Mill- 
ion brewed to the thirsty souls who patronized 
them. And nice houses they were for a man 
to thrive upon——worthy steps upon the ladder 
of fame for a man to grow Eminent by ! 
Young Mr. Million was a handsome-looking 
fellow, with the best of clothes, and with plenty 
of money in his purse. Having no career mark- 
ed out for him pending the time when he would 
have to step into his father’s shoes, he made one 
for himself. He became a merchant in wild 
oats—a kind of merchandise which is popularly 
considered to be rather a creditable thing for 


young men to speculate in; and it was a proof 
of his industry that he was accumulating a large 
supply of the corn—having regard probably to 
its future value in the market. But in this re- 
spect he was emulated by many who deem it 
almost a point of honor to have their granaries 
well supplied with the commodity. 

As the young men enter the room, Bessie’s 
eyes brighten. She knows George's footstepa 
well, and has not recognized the other. George 
enters first, and he has drawn Bessie to him and 
kissed her, and she him, before she sees young 
Mr. Million. When she does see that heir to 
the family brewery, she gently releases herself 
from George’s embrace, and stands a little aside, 
with a heightened color in her face. The ac- 
tion is perfectly natural, and just what a modest 
girl would do in the presence of a comparative 
stranger—as young Mr. Million must have been, 
necessarily, he being so high in the social scale, 
and she so low. The young gentleman, in the 
most affable manner, shakes hands all round, 
and gives them good-evening. 

“ Meeting George as I was strolling this way,” 
he says, accepting the chair which Mrs. Naidret 
offers him, ‘‘ and having something to say to 
him, I thought I might take advantage of his 
offer to step in and rest for a minute or so.” 

Had he told the exact truth, he would have 
confessed that he had no idea of coming into the 
house until he heard from old Ben Sparrow, at 
whose shop he had called, that Bessie was at 
Mrs. Naldret’s, and that, meeting George after- 
ward, he had walked with him to the door, and 
had accepted a casual invitation to walk in, 
given out of mere politeness, and almost as a 
matter of form. 

“You have the 7rumpet there, I see,” con- 
tinues young Mr. Million, addressing the mas- 
ter of the house; “is there any thing particu- 
lar in it?” 

‘No, Sir,” replies Jim, ‘‘ nothing but the 
usual things—strikes, elections, and that like. 
There’s always plenty stirring to fill a newspa- 

ag 
“That there is,” says the young brewer; 
“I’m sorry to hear of the strikes spreading. 
They make things bad in every way.” 

“* That they do, Sir,” chimes in Mrs, Naldret ; 
** let well alone, I say.” 

Young Mr. Million assents with a motion of 
his head. Perhaps he would have spoken if 
his attention had not been fixed upon Bessie, 
whom George has drawn within the circle of 
his arm. 

**Women can’t be expected,” says Jim Nal 
dret, with rather less politeness than he usually 
shows to his wife in company, “to understand 
the rights and wrongs of this sort of thing. It's 
only the horse in the shafts that feels the weight 
of the pull.” 

“ Well,” says young Mr. Million in a careless 
manner, “I’m no politician ; I leave that to my 
father. So, without venturing an opinion in 
the presence of one who has studied these ques- 
tions”—with a condescending nod to Jim Nal- 
dret—“ I can’t do better than side with Mrs. 
Naldret, and say with her, Let well alone.” 
With a graceful bow to that worthy creature, 
who receives it without gratitude, for it does 
not please her to find herself trapped into tak- 
ing sides with a stranger, however much of a 
gentleman he may be, against her husband. 

“Mr. Million came to tell me,” says George, 
during the lull that follows, clearing his throat, 
“that the Queen of the South sails earlier than 
was expected. It goes out of the Mersey the 
day after to-morrow.” 

He does not look at any one of them as he 
says this, but they all, with the exception of 
young Mr. Million, turn their anxious eyes to 
George. The Queen of the South is the name 
of the ship in which George is to sail for the 
other end of the world. 

“So soon!” exclaims Mrs. Naldret, with a 
motherly movement toward her son. 

“So soon!” echoes Bessie, faintly, clinging 
closer to her lover. 

And “Why not stop at home?” is on the 
mother’s tongue. ‘‘ Even now, why not stop 
at home, and be contented?” But she knows 
what George's answer would be, so she restrains 
her speech. ‘‘I want my Bessie,” he would 
have answered, ‘‘and I want a home to bring 
her to. If I did not love her, I would not go 
away, but I would be content to work here as 
you have done all your lives, and live, as you 
have done, from hand to mouth.” 

To cheer them, young Mr. Million tells them 
the latest best news from the other side of the 
world — how cheaply a man could live; how 
much larger a workman’s earnings were there 
than here ; what a demand there was for skilled 
labor; and what chances there were for every 
man whose head was screwed on the right way. 

‘*Suppose a man doesn’t wish to work at 
his trade,” he says, “‘ and takes it into his head 
to make a venture for three or four months, 
There are the gold fields. Allover New South 
Wales and New Zealand new gold fields are be- 
ing discovered. They say that the natives of 
New Zealand are bringing in great lumps of 
gold from the north, and that the ground there 
has never been turned over, and is full of gold. 
Once in the colonies, it takes no time to get to 
these places; and even if a man is not fortu- 
nate enough to do weil, he can come back to his 
trade. The experiment that occupies three or 
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“COME AND KISS ME, MY GIRL.” 


four months in making is not a great slice out | 


of a young man’s life, and the prize that’s like- 
ly to be gained is worth the venture. Then at 
these new places, supposing George does not 
care to run the risk that lies in gold-digging, 
but determines to stick to his trade, what bet- 
ter one can he have than that of a carpenter ? 
[ouses and shops must be built, and they must 
be built of wood. Who is to build them? 
Why, carpenters! Think of the scope there is 
for good workmen. Why, acarpenter must be 
almost a king in those places! If I hadn't 
been born into a fortune,” he concludes, ‘I 
would give three cheers for Captain Cook, and 
be off without a day’s delay.” 

When he bids them good-night, as he does 
presently, seeing that silence falls upon them 
and that they wish to be left alone, he does not 
leave a bad impression behind him. But al- 
though he has not addressed half a dozen words 
to the girl, he sees with his mind’s eye Bessie’s 
bright face, and no other, as he walks through 
the cold air. Now what on earth could a pret- 
ty girl like Bessie have to do with the stock of 
wild oats which young Mr. Million was so in- 
dustriously collecting ? 
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WITH THE DAWNING OF A NEW YEAR, BEGIN A 
NEW LIFE, 

Wuen Saul Fielding left Mrs. Naldret he 
made his way through the narrow streets, shiv- 
ering and stamping, until he came to a house, 
the lower portion of which was devoted to the 
sale of plum-and-pease-pudding, and food of that 
description. The side-door which led to the 
upper portion of the house was open, and Saul 
ascended the dark stairs until there were no 
more stairs to ascend, and entered a room, the 
low roof of which shelved in one part almost to 
the floor. A common lamp was alight, the 
flame being turned very low down, more, it is 
to be presumed, for the sake of economy than 
for safety, for there was nothing in the room of 
the slightest value. What little furniture there 
was was rickety and broken: two cane chairs, 
nearly bald; the few ragged pieces of cane that 
were left in the frames were tattered and of va- 
rious lengths, and mournfully proclaimed, ‘‘ See 
what we have come to!” while one of the chairs 
was so completely decrepit, that it had lost its 
backbone, and had so little life left in it, that it 
wheezed when sat upon; a turn-up bedstead, 
which made a miserable pretense of being some- 
thing else; a deal table, which once could flap 
its wings, but could do so no longer; on the ta- 
ble two cups, which were not of a match, but 
this was really of the smallest consequence, for 
one was chipped and one was without a handle ; 
and a metal tea-pot, the surface of which was so 
battered, that it might be likened to the face of 
a worn-out prize-fighter who had played second- 
best in a hundred fierce encounters. But, com- 
mon and poor as was every thing in thé room, 
every thing was as clean and tidy as orderly 
hands could make it. 

Saul Fielding turned up the light of the lamp, 
and the lamp spat and spluttered in the opera- 
tion, with a discontented air of being ill fed; 
this discontent was plainly expressed in the top 
of the wick, which was lurid and inflamed. 
There were signs in the room of a woman’s 
care, and Saul Fielding sat down upg the 
wheezy chair, and waited with his head testing 
upon his hand. He had not long to wait; the 
sound of light steps running up the stairs caused 
him to rise and look toward the door. 

“* Jane!” 

She nodded and kissed him, and asked him 
if he were hungry. 

‘** No,” he answered; ‘‘ where have you been 
to?” . 
‘**Only on a little errand. Come, you must 
be hungry. You've had no tea, I know.” 

She took the remains of a loaf, and a yellow 
basin containing a little dripping, from a cup- 





board, and cut the bread and spread the drip- 
ping solicitously. ‘ithen she pressed him to eat. 

‘*T shall have some with you,” she said. 

To please her, he forced himself to eat. 

“*Tt’s very cold, Jane.” 

“Very, Saul.” 

She was a woman who once was very fair to 
look at, who was fair now, despite her poverty. 
She was not more than twenty-five years of age, 
but she looked older; there was no wedding- 
ring on her finger, and she was too poor for 
adornment of any kind about her person. There 
was beauty in her, however; the beauty that 
lies in resignation. And now, as Saul Fielding 
looked at her furtively, he noticed, with evident 
inward fear, a certain kind of sad resolution in 
her manner which tempered the signs of long suf- 
fering that dwelt in her face. He put his hand 
timidly upon her once, and said, in a troubled 
voice, ‘* You have no flannel petticoat on, Jane.” 

“No, Saul,” she answered, cheerfully; ‘I 
have pledged it.” 

An impressive silence followed. As the 
darkness that fell upon Egypt could be felt, so 
the silence that fell upon this room spoke—with 
bitter, brazen tongue. 

**T have been out all the afternoon,” she said, 
presently. ‘‘ First I went to—you know where.” 
Her soft voice faltered, and carried the meaning 
of the vague words to his sense. 

‘* And saw her?” he asked, wistfully. 

‘*Yes; she was playing on the door-step. 
She looked so beautiful! I—TI kissed her!” 

All the love that woman’s heart can feel, all 
the tenderness of which woman’s love is capable, 














“HE HAS DRAWN BESSIE 


were expressed in the tone in which she uttered 
these simple words. She placed her fingers on 
her lips, and dwelt upon the.memory of the kiss 
with tearful eyes, with heart that ached with 
excess of love. 

“Did I tell you that last week I tried again 
to get work, Saul ?” 

‘*No,” he said; “‘you failed!” As if he 
knew for certain with what result. 

‘Yes; I failed,” she repeated, sadly. 

‘*T ask myself sometimes if I am a man,” 
exclaimed Saul, in contempt of himself spurn- 
ing himself, as it were; ‘‘if I have any thing 
of a man’s spirit left within me. Mrs. Naldret 
said something of that sort to me this very 
\ight—not unkindly, but with a good purpose. 
When I think of myself as I was many -years 
ago, it seems to me that am transformed. And 
the future! Good God! what lies in it for us ?” 

‘*T am a tie upon you, Saul.” 

** A tie upon me!” he said, in a tone of won- 
der. ‘Jane, you are my salvation! But for 
you I should have drifted into God knows what. 
You are at once my joy and my remorse.” 

He took from the mantel-shelf a broken 
piece of looking-glass, and gazed at the reflec- 
tion of his face. A bold and handsome face, 
but with deeper lines in it than his years, which 
were not more than thirty-two or three, warrant- 
ed. Strong passion and dissipation had left 
striking marks behind them, but his clear blue 
eyes were as yet undimmed, and shone with a 
lustre which denoted that there was vigor still 
in him. His mouth was large, and the lips 
were the most noticeable features in his face; 











TO HIM AND KISSED HER.” 


they were the lips of one to whom eloquence 
came as a natural gift, firm, and tremulous when 
need be. The change that he saw in himself 
as he looked back to the time gone by gave 
point and bitterness to his next words. 

‘*T was not like this once. When you first 
saw me, Jane, these marks and lines were want- 
ing—they have come all toosoon. But noone 
is to blame but I. I have brought it all on my- 
self. On myself! On you!—you suffer with 
me, patiently, uncomplainingly. You have a 
greater load than I to bear; and you will not 
let me lighten it.” 

“T will not let you, Saul! I don’t under- 
stand.” 

‘* Because every time I approach the subject 
I try to approach it by a ditferent road.” 

** Ah, I know now,” she said, softly. 

** Jane, I ask you for the twentieth time.” 
He held out his hands supplicatingly to her. 
‘** Let me do what I can to remove the shame 
from you. Let me do what I can to atone for 
my fault. As you love me, Jane, marry me!” 

** As I love you, Saul, I refuse!” 

He turned from her, and paced the room; 
she watched him with steady, loving eyes, and 
the signs of a sad, fixed resolution deepened in 
her face. ‘‘Come and sit by me, Saul.” 

He obeyed her, and she drew his head upon 
her breast and kissed his lips, 

“‘There’s no question—no doubt of the love 
between us, Saul ?” 

** None, Jane.” 

‘Tf some chance were to part us this night, 
and I was never to look upon your face again—” 

** Jane!” 

—‘* And I was never to look upon your face 
again,” she repeated, with a cheerful smile, “I 
should, if I lived to be an old woman, and you 
to be an old man, never for one moment doubt 
that you loved me through all the years.” 

**It is like you, Jane; your faith would not 
be misplaced.” 

‘*I know it, and I know that you would be 
to me the same—you would believe that no oth- 
er man could hold the place in my heart that 
you have always held.” 

He took her in his arms, and said that she 
was his anchor; that as nothing on earth could 
shake her faith in him, so nothing on earth 
could shake his faith in her ; after what she had 
said (although he knew it before, and would 
have staked his worthless life on it), could she 
still refuse to allow him to make her the only 
reparation it was in his power to make? 

She waived the question for the present, and 
said, “ We are at the lowest ebb, Saul.” 

‘* Ay,” he answered, : 

“Then you must not speak of drifting,” she 
said, tenderly ; ‘‘ we have drifted low enough. 
Remember, Saul,” and she took his hand:in hers, 
and looked into his eyes, ‘‘ we haye not ourselves 
alone to think of. ‘There is another. It only 
needs resolution. Come—let us talk of it. 
Here there is*no hope.” 

“There seems none, Jane ; all heart has left 
me.” 

“* Elsewhere things might be better for you.” 

‘* For us,” he said, correcting her. 

‘* What is better for you is better for me,” 
she replied. ‘I heard to-day that George Nal- 
dret—” 

“God bless him !” 

““Amén! God bless him! I heard to-day 
that he was going away sooner than was ex- 
pected.” 

“T heard so too, Jane; and I went round to 
Mrs. Naldret’s to-night to see him if I could. 
But he had not come home.” 

‘*Saul,” she said, liiding her face on his 
shoulder, and pressifg him in her arms, as one 
might do who was about to lose what she loved 
best in this world, .‘‘ we have suffered much to- 
gether; our love for each other seems to keep 
us down.” 





‘*Tt is I—I only who am to blame. I com- 
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menced life badly, and went from bad to 
worse.” 

She placed her hand upon his lips, and 
stopped further self-accusation. 

‘Tt is a blessing for many,” she said, ‘‘ that 
those new lands have been discovered. A man 
can commence a new life there without being 
crushed by the misfortunes or faults of the past, 
if he be earnest enough to acquire strength. It 
might be a blessing to you.” 

‘Tt might,” he assented, ‘‘if you were with 
me.” 

‘‘ You, with your gifts, with your talent for 
many things, might do so well there. Saul, 
turn that lamp down; the light glares and 
hurts my eyes.” 

He turned down the lamp; the sullen wick 
flickered, once, twice, thrice, and the room was 
in darkness. 

“Let it be, Saul; don’t light it. I love to 
talk to you in the dark. .It reminds me of a 
time—do you remember ?” 

Did he remember? ‘There came to him, in 
the gloom of the mean room, the memory of 
the time, years ago, when he first told her that 
he loved her. In the few brief moments that 
followed, after the light had gone out, the en- 
tire scene was presented to him; every word 
that was uttered by him and by her came to 
him. It was in the dark that he had told her; 
it was in the dark that he vowed to be faithful 
to her, and she to him. It seemed as if it 
might have been yesterday, for he held her in 
his arms now, as he had held her then, and he 
felt her heart beating against his. But the 


misery of the present time was too pressing to 
forget for more than a brief space, and he raised 
his head from her breast, and faced the gleams 
of the clear bright cold night, as they shone 
through the garret window. 


[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 





CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Br EUGENE LAWRENCE. 

Tue massacre of St. Bartholomew, on its 
three hundredth anniversary, is discussed anew 
by the London and Paris papers. M. Vevriuort, 
the unscrupulous leader of the Jesuit faction, 
boldly denies that the Romish Church 
had any share in the massacre; the 
London Times and the Protestant press 
show that it both instigated and ap- 
proved of it. The important facts are 
well authenticated. In August, 1572, 
the Protestant leaders of France were 
invited to Paris by the young king, 
CHarves IX., and his mother, Carn- 
ERINE DE Mepicis, to attend the wed- 
ding of Henry of Navarre and Catu- 
ERINE’sS daughter Marcuerite. The 
Catholics promised’ to their opponents 
peace and reconciliation. The wed- 
ding was celebrated on the 18th of 
August, beneath a_ pavilion richly 
adorned in front ‘of the Church of 
Notre Dame. Hevyry, attended by 
the king and the two royal dukes, all 
dressed alike in yellow satin, covered 
with precious stones, and followed by a 
long array of princes and nobles attired 
in various colors, ascended the plat- 
form. The king led in his sister Mar- 
GUERITE, who was robed in violet velvet, 
embroidered with the lilies of France, 
and glittering with pearls and dia- 
monds. CaTHERINE Dk Mepicis fol- 
lowed, surrounded by a fair, frail circle 
of maids of honor. A bright summer 
sun shone on the gay pageant and 
gleamed over the towers of Notre 
Dame. . In the evening a grand en- 
tertainment was given at the Louvre; 
maskers and royal and noble revelers 
filled its wide saloons, and for several 
days afterward Paris was a scene of 
wild merriment and of feasts and tour- 
neys, upon which the wiser Huguenots 
looked with grave disdain. 

But the week which had opened with 


ions and the se- 
cret joy of his 
foes. A sudden 
gloom now set- 
tled over. the 
crowded city. 
The Protestants 
gathered around 
the bedside of 
their chief; the 
Catholics were 
prepared for the 
massacre, On 
Saturday night, 
or, rather, soon 
after the Sunday 
had begun, CaTH- 
ERINE forced 
Cuartzes § IX., 
with terrible 
threats, at a mem- 
orable council in the Louvre, to give orders for 
the commencement of the dreadful scene. The 
Duke of Guise rushed to the murder of CoticNy. 
The tocsin tolled. Suddenly the Catholics rose 
upon their victims; men, women, children, in- 
fants, were murdered in every street of Paris. 
Even the Louvre was filled with bloodshed, and 
a wounded Huguenot broke into the chamber of 
Manrcvenrire, pursued by four assassins, threw 





the wedding feast 
was to close in 
more than fune- 
real gloom. On 
Friday CoLiegny 
was shot at by 
order of the 
young Duke of 
Guise, and was 
borne back to his 
inn wounded, al- 
though not mor- 
tally, amidst the 
rage of his Prot- 
estant compan- 


his arms around the queen, and be- 
sought her to save his life. The 
remorseless Catholics assumed as 
their badge a white cross, and Sa1- 
viat1, the Pope’s nuncio, wrote to 
his master exultingly that nothing 
was to be seen in the streets but 
white crosses. One man threw two 
little children into the Seine from 
a basket. An infant was dragged 
through the streets by a cord tied 
around its neck by a throng of Cath- 
olic children. A babe smiled in the 
face of the man who had seized it, 
and played with his beard; the 
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monster stabbed the child, and 
with an oath threw it into the | 
Seine. Such are the deeds which 
M, Vevttxor and the London Jab- | 
let endeavor to palliate, and would | 
describe as a not unmerited retri- 
bution upon the Huguenots; and 
in the famous picture in the Vati- 
can Huguenot women are seen per- 
ishing with the men. Grecory, 
it is plain, knew all the horrors of 
the slaughter he celebrated. 

For three days the massacre 
raged through the capital; it was 
extended to all the chief towns and 
cities of France. The Catholics 
every where murdered the Prot- 
estants; at Bordeaux the Jesuit 
AvuGeEr, a famous preacher, pro- 
nounced it a judgment from heav- 
en; and when the news of the mas- 
sacre reached Kome, the bells were rung, cannon 
fired, the Pope went in procession to give thanks 
for the extirpation of the Protestants, a medal was 
struck in commemoration of the joyful event, a 
picture was ordered for the Vatican, which still ex- 
ists, depicting all the horrors of the dreadful scene. 

Thus through all France the Catholics strove 


to murder all 

Protestants, with 

such accessory 

outrages as scarce- 
ly savages would 
have devised. Le 

Tocsin, a con- 

temporary ac- 

count, and many 
other narratives, 
agree in all the 
painful details. 
The Huguenots 
were chiefly of 
thelaboring class, 
industrious, hon- 
est, and progress- 
ive. The Cath- 
olics robbed their 
factories and their 
houses; and from 
the massacre of 

St. Bartholomew 

began the ruin of 

France. (See AL- 
* BERI, Vita Cath. 

de Med., p. 147.) 

The Romish 

Church checked 

forever the prog- 

ress of industry, 
honesty, and of 
reform. 

M. VeviLior 
and the London 
Tablet assert that 

the massacre was the act of a political party, 
and that the Huguenots deserved their fate. It 
was a band of miscreants, they exclaim, murder- 
ing another band of miscreants. ‘They assert 
that the Pope was deceived by a false account 
sent him by CarHerrne pe Mepicis, and that 
the bells, the medal, the picture of Vasari, were 
all the results of a papal mistake. To this it 
may be replied that the Romish Church has 
never corrected its error; that Pius 
V., in 1569, urged CaTHERINE to ex- 
tirpate the Huguenots; that none but 
Catholics were engaged in the mas- 
sacre, and none but Protestants suf- 
fered ; and that all the attending cir- 
cumstances concur to prove that it 
was premeditated. Even ifthe popes 
did not fix the day for the reign of 
bloodshed, they at least had taught 
the Romish Church the horrible doc- 
trines that led to it. The wisest 
course for Romish controversialists 
would be to admit their guilt, to 
promise that their Church will never 
again instigate wars and massacres, 
and to so educate their people that 
they will cease to be every where the 
terror of the honest and the indus- 
trious. 

Since this fatal event—so powerful 
is the effect of one example—Paris 
has become noted among cities for 
rare cruelty and frequent massacres. 
The murderous spirit inculcated upon 
its people by popes and priests has 
ripened into the enormities of the 
dragonnades, the persecutions inflict- 
ed by the Jesuits, the horrors of the 
Temple and the Reign of Terror, the 
strange excesses of the modern Com- 
mune. No other city has been guilty 
of such barbarism and such madness. 
A curse has rested for three centuries 
on the splendid capital; and it may 
be hoped that its people will yet learn 
that humility and that penitence which can alone 
expiate so dreadful a crime as the massacre of the 
Protestants. 

The Roman Catholic papers labor to show 
that Protestantism has been guilty of enormities 
equal. to those of Romanism, and the London 
Tablet sets off against the massacre of St. Bar- 
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| tholomew the judicial murders of ‘‘the Popish 


Plot,” or the slaughter at Drogheda; and some 
historians are willing to admit the plea. But 
the difference between Protestant and Romish 
persecution is almost infinite both in quantity 
and in kind. It was the Romish theory—-the 
principle of the lowest grade of civilization—that 
the heretic was a species of noxious reptile who 
should be removed at once from the earth. 
Popes and priests meditated upon this notion un- 
til they had invented the Crusades and the In- 
quisition, Jesuitism and unending slaughter. 
They taught every where death to the heretic. 
They purged Italy and Spain of every trace of 
dissent by a series of massacres to which even 
that of St. Bartholomew might seem tolerant. 
They strove in vain to extirpate Protestantism 
in Germany by a new crusade. ‘They covered 
France with bloodshed and crime, and they have 
borne the bitter taint of their barbarous principle 
to America, to China, Abyssinia, and Japan. 
Linked by this strange mental aberration to the 
beasts of prey or to the savage of Africa and 
Borneo, the papal leaders for three centuries 
have never wavered in their claim that their 
Church has the supreme right to punish the her- 
etic. 

The Protestants, on the other hand, never 
sought the death of all Catholics. They repre- 
sented a new and higher grade of civilization. 
They suffered Catholics to live unharmed in En- 
gland and Scotland, in Germany and France. 
Holland invented yniversal-toleration, and Hen- 
ry IV. proclaimed the edict of Nantes. ‘Toler- 
ation was a Protestant theory, springing up nat- 
urally from the imperfect notions of LurHer and 
Carvin; and hence in England, Scotland, Ger- 
many, and Holland Catholics might live un- 
harmed and unnoticed, while the Inquisition was 
seeking out its victims in all papal countries, and 
while the Huguenots were massacred in Paris, 
and the Vandois tortured by the Jesuits. Hence, 
too, the press in Europe and America on tke an- 
niversary of the day of St. Bartholomew proba- 
bly speaks the common feeling of all Christian 
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men when it asks from the head of the papal 
Church an open renunciation of the right assert- 
ed by his predecessors of punishing heresy with 
death, and a plain profession of the doctrine of 
toleration. 

At Rome, the central source from which Ro- 
man Catholic thought is diffused by obedient 
bishops throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica, the Inquisition ruled as late as the 
autumn of 1870, and Dominicans and 
Jesuits still imprisoned Armenian prel- 
ates or threatened D6éLLINGER and 
Friepricn. The Vatican Council 
strennously asserted the right of perse- 
cution. The Pope is still the supreme 
inquisitor. The Dominican Father 
Burke might well add to his course 
of lectures an essay upon the Inquisi- 
tion. The Holy Office is the especial 
province of the Dominicans. They 
claim that Domrnic founded it amidst 
the horrors of the Albigensian cru- 
sades. Dominicans have presided at 
every auto-da-fe. Dominicans in- 
vented the curious and ingenious tor- 
tures that were employed in the fear- 
ful palaces of the Inquisition. Noi 
could any one describe so well from 
authentic records the pains of the dying 
heretic as a member of the order of 
Dominic. 

BEING RICH. 

CHARMING as it sounds, set forth in 
the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, that all men are born free 
and equal, there is no equality between 
the rich and the poor. Itis no fiction 
to assert that riches do not bring hap- 
piness. Usually the rich have more 
vexations and less serenity of mind 
than those who have nothing. ‘The 
acquirement and the keeping of prop 
ertv, whether in cash, precious stones, 
five-twenty bonds, or city lots, demand 
incessant supervision, or they may take 
wing and fly away; and thus anxiety 








is a mental friction which wears upon life more 
rapidly than. poverty. A hope of bettering our 
condition is an animating physical stimulus, con- 
ducive to health and longevity, when associated 
with honest industry. ‘There is a form of wealth 
that weighs down the owner in misery, while 
there is a form of poverty which opens to view 
the felicities of heaven. 











A. L. Luysrer’s recent heavy importations of Books 
from England and the Continent of Europe merit the 
attention of all lovers of literature. His collection em- 
braces all classes and varieties, from the rare produc- 
tions of the 15th century, in luminous black- letter, with 
extravagant woodcuts, to the most recent issues of the 
European press. These, with a rich array of the stand- 
ard authors, elegantly illustrated works, etc., “es the 
shelves of this old and popular establishment. —, 
tive Catalogues, priced at temptingly low figures, will 
gratuitously forwarded on application to the importer, 
A. L. Luysrzr, London, and 138 Fulton St., New York. 





Lapies can purchase the cheapest and best 
quality of Rear Laces, Furs, SHaw ts, SacquEs, 
ETc., at Enricn’s TEMPLE OF FasHION, 287 
and 289 E1eutH Avencz, New Yorxk City. 
Send for Fall Price-List. Every package ex- 
pressed C.O.D. from our Establishment is ac- 
companied with Order to Express Agent allowing 
full examination before acceptance.—[ Com. ] 








Save Monry.—It is well worth saving, and you can 
save it in buying a sewing-machine, an get one of the 
best and most perfect machines in existence. The 
New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing-Machine has reached 
a point of excellence and perfectness a by no 
machine in use; and the constantly an idly in- 
creasing demand, which is almost beyond their manu- 
facturing capacity to supply, is convincing evidence 
that the merits and cheapness of this machine are 
being appreciated - 4 the public. Salesroom at 707 
roadway, New York, and in all other cities in the 
A 8. — company want agents in country towns.— 
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Facts For THE Lapizs.—Mrs. D. Magra, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine about two-thirds 
of each year since 1860, and earned annually 
about $500, with no expense for repairs. See 
“he new Improv ements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper.—[Com.] 





TOYS 
IOLIDAY GOODS|§ 


AT RETAIL. 


Our Holiday Exhibition is now open, which 
surpasses any thing of the kind ever exhibited in 
this country. All the latest Novelties imported 
expressly for our RETAIL trade. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 
394 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OIL PAINTINGS, Sw. Devin, 
Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. 


YOU WILL BE CHARMED 


And gratified at the prompt and beneficial ef- 
fects produced by WincuesteR’s HyPorHos- 
PHITES OF Lime AND Sopa, which acts as a Nu- 
triment or CHEMICAL Foop for the Brain, the 
Nervous System, and the Blood. supplying and re- 
storing to the system that life-giving, life-sustain- 
ing, and vitally important element, PHosPHoRvs. 
It will stimulate and invigorate the Brain and 
Mental Faculties, and relieve and prevent Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion. It will invigorate the 
entire Nervous and Physical Systems, imparting 
strength, vigor, and energy, and relieve and cure 
all Derangements of the Nervous System. It 
will enrich, purify, and replenish the Blood. It 
is unsurpassed as a Nervous Tonic anp Invie- 
ORATOR, and is a perfect and superior substitute 
for Iron and Cod-Liver Oil in every shape and 
form. Try it! Sold by all Druggists. $1 and 
$2 per bottle. J. Wincuester & Co., Chem- 
ists, 36 John St., New York. 














Standard Microscope, 


The most powerful ever offered to the 

public. Magnifies 10,000 areas. Price 

only $500. Also, a complete assort- 

ment of Mathematical Instruments, Op- 

era -Glasses, Telescopes, Pebble Specs 

and Eye-Glasses at reduced prices. 

B. KAHN, Maaufacturing Optician, 

703 Broadway, N. Y. 








The Best Investment Known, 
PAYS CONSUMERS 2000 PER CENT.— 
SILVER TIPS 


ON CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY BODY, 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Elegant, durable, easy, and keep the feet dry. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


STEREOPTICONS, and SLIDES, for Public and Prt 
vate Exhibitions. A vers profitable business for a man 
with small coptial, Send stamp for Catalogue. 

. MITCHELL McALLISTE 
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ots PIERRE OVERSKIRT. 
Tho most attractive and elegant style 
for making, in all kinds of a ial. 
And though f for @ season P: 
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— the wishes a thousands who 
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A CATALOGUE 
of beter wry lea, selected from the Bazaar. Worth more than 
soy F. agazine toshow whatis mow worn. toany 
enane receiptof Two Stamps. 

We gives CLOTR MODEL — each pattern, which SHOWS 
ours aa pleat, gathe~, loop, cte., how to put "the garment to- 
attern, and how it twill look when completed. 4 
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Address very plainly 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


MISS ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


SHAWL-STRAPS. A humorous account of her re- 
cent tri to Europe. By the Author of “Little Wo- 
men.” With Illustrations. Price $1 00. 

WHAT KATY DID. By Susan Coolidge, Author 

of “The New-Year's in.” This new story, ey 
this charming writer, hey fee devoured by thi 


folks. IDlustra 
yJold by ail Mailed, postpaid, by the 
ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 





publishers, 








de one. Ha no use of the 
— any child of five can 
ash a grown person 
” Patent Sedan Chairs. 
State yourcase send stamp 
o> for circular. Le 

Successor to 8. W. h, 

90 William St., New York. 





MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 


A THE MOTHER'S MILE sUeTh SUBSTITUTE. O 
Extensively used and 


V b iat by Dragpiees eminent nt piyricane U 
H. agent & 00. & CO., ‘sole Agents, 
E. is South William Street, New York. Iv 


INFANTS. 
MORSE’S PATENT AIR-GUN. 










= praction L 4 the pow 
and accuracy of 
c. oO. wn. $4. L 


AN. 
100 William St., New York. 





New Yors Srayae InstrTvre. 
, anager, 


aot 
for board or servic board or os until a erees 


re re 


New ¥ t= 
ew A tS study and 











728 Chestuut St., Phi 


elphia. 





ATENT METALLIC LDS, 
#5 0 per, cure Ton, Rheumatism lore 
SWEETS f 120 Wall St.. N.Y. 


In ev 
— 


SHEPARD, LE BOUTILLIER, & CO,, 


IMPORTERS, 


10 MAIDEN LANE, 
OFFER A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF 


FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


ALSO, THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS IN 


London, Paris, & Vienna Fancy Goods, 


SUITABLE FOR WEDDING AND OTHER PRESENTS. 


NEW YORK, 


&e. 


NEW GOODS CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. 
JOHN E. SHEPARD, late of the firm of ALEX. M. HAYS & CO. 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE-W ARE. 


The product of their works embrace every variety of Table-Ware, such as - 


TEA AND DINNER SETS, CAKE BASKETS, FRUIT STANDS, ICE-PITCHERS, WATER SETS, 
EPERGNES, CANDELABRAS, SPOONS AND FORKS, &c. 


maintain the same yw om ag in design, 


article they man eee a be ney am, Oy : 
finish for which their W: been so long (; ly fifty years) so justly 
Saal: ovude cusp geucbamaiiat acue evens tn See ann Obes tae Ware; also at their Salesrooms, 
_ TAUNTON, Mass., and No. 2 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 





WEBSTER'S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
PATENTED JUNE 27, 1871. 
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TEs ST 


$10. RL. WO Square, N. Y. 





Cheap Farms! Free Homes! 


On the line of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
$2,000,600 Acres of the best Farming and Mineral 
Lands in America. 


3,000,000 Acres in Nebraska, in the Platte Val- 
ley, now for sale. 

MILD CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, 
oe Ste Usead beans Stock Raising unsurpassed by 

Cugarzr rm Paice, more favorable fame Gem, ont and 
more convenient to market than can befound 
Free Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
Soldiers entitled to 


Land Com’r U. P.R.R.Co., Omana, Nes. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 
Entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, 1 nor explode, Are 
ornamental and cheap, Adapt- 
edtoall household uses}; also to 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 
AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, 


address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 

















American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitin -s. 














Decemper 14, 1872.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 

Patoz Owe Doutaz; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 





TDELIO, Le Nozze v1 Figaro, 
Fra Diavoro, 1GOLETTO, 
Don Giovanni, SomnAaMBULA, 
| (UTZ, 
oa DI LaMMERMOOR, | TANNHAUBER, 
onezia Borgia, ASANIELLO, $1 50, 
It Trovatorg, ANI, 
Oxngzon, LowEneRin. 
Ik Baxsrezs, 


“* We, the undersigned, have used Messrs. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.'S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 


correct and reliable. 
E. PAREPA ROSA, 


(Signed) 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt ot price. 

NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 Broadway, New York. 





BILLIARD TABLES. 





THE NONPAREIL — Pat. Oct. 81, 1871. 
new and second-hand BIL- 


mplete, 
&c. Portable Billiard Tables, fo for ahaa | use, 
test variety ever off Send for Cata- 
AVANAG « Remy ay 
Cor. Canal and Centre Sts., New York. 


ROGERS’ 


STATUARY. 

Doctor—a 
Seat 
ait “Jo, Roam, 


A NEW CARPET. 


Tue Garat Wonper. —The New England 
Co. Dae pee ap lg epee pony KO 


havlog 
cio and dub cer to price after oars 


$225, $250, 
$100. The 
logue. 











a 


oats cape TAN ee Gale canal tad. 
as 5 
tation LN £ 


of Solid of 
—_ inorder to introdace them, wil be =e 
cen yond. Sam; sent oil on sanelgt of 
cen ct different tier for 60 


EW ENG D CARPET co. 
Wastingten eres. Boston, Mass. 


HOLIDAYS 











Flame 


Boston & Chicago. 


Swept 























Collins Metal Watches at Seeeten: 





$15, $20, $25 
each. 


watches are ordered at one time, we send a seventh one 


one free. 
Metal. Goods sent by e ——, be paid for on delivery; or, if Post-Office 
for our Illustrated Circular. The Genuine 
e goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction. 
esitation in 


and free by nd a stam 
ee ee we have no Agents. 


“YY. 


Watches and $12 






of the $20 watches is worn in our office, 


This cut represents the appearance of one of our $25 
Chains, only reduced in size— the 


watches bei the full sizes for Gents, Ladies, and 
Boys; also style Vest Chain, full size and beauti- 
= $12. These watches, for accuracy of time and in 


supeemence, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost 
Some of our watches that have been used on 


Railroads have not varied one minute in six months. 


certii . When six 

of the same elegant Collins 
ers be sent, they will be sent 
ins Watches can 


kinds of Jewel 


and we have no them. 


Pomeroy's soy Bang Address COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 335 BTSRSWE, N. ¥. City. 




















T= COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 
Prof. Jas. De Mille, Louise C, Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ** Sophie May,” 
Grace Greenwood, C. A. Stephens, 
Rebecca H. Davis, Huth Chesterfield, 
Oo. W. Flanders, M. A. Denison, 
S.S. Robbins, Prof. H. Lincoln. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character, sprightly, and entertaining. 
It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Tales, Poetry, 
Letters of Travel, Selections for 
Editorials upon Cur- Declamation, 


rent Topics, Anecdotes, Puz 
rical Articl 
Biographical Sketches, — and in- 
Religious A 


mts, 
Stories of Home and Pane Life. 


Subscription Pricej$1 50. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








and ei¢ 
first week, &c., &c. 

All pronounce this combination the best chance 
for money-making his winter. Lose no time 


tt 
mae ToT . Circulars 
MA a IDDART, & CO., Publish 


Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Cincinnath 


The Weekly Sun 
ONLY $1 A TEAR. 8 PAGES. 








THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight 
pages, SG columns. $1 year, or less than 9 centsa 
number. Sead your dollar. 

Address THE SUN, New York City. 


meter POILEE! 
than Pictures is the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, | £3 


The Great American 
$8 a Year with the JUBILER ce BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


: WOODWARD'S COUNTRY 
HOMES. 


— and PLANS for 
1 5 bo of moderate cost, 





ORANGE E Subp & CoO. 
Ga Sead or utes a 
or 
e 
culture, Field porte & the =o 


$1 50... wcotiy Heaps for romnen as. 
number. Babecribe now and get the Inet three num 


bers of this free. 
JOHN L. BHOREY, No. 86 Bromfield St., Boston. 











100°X24 4! ALMANAC,.—For 50 cts. we send 
Ww 5 
Week/and Day ott of the Century, algo a Pocket 








SAVE YOUR EYES, 
RESTORE YOUR SIGHT, 
Throw Away your Spectacles, 


By readi our Hllustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 


SIGHT. Tells how to 
Restore Im Vision ona. Over- 
worked Ey 


ih how to cure Weak, Wa- 
pas >» Inflam and Near-Sighted Eyes, 
all other Diseases of the Eyes. ° 


" Sactkenaenainie b otjting lasses on 
your nose and disfiguring sour atthe 


Mailed Free to an reson. 
ad Ai, y pe m. Send your 


Dr. J. BALL & CO., 91 Liberty St., 
P.O. Box 957. New York City. 








If you wish to be cured of the habit, address 
T.E.CLARKE, M. D., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 





RIVERVIEW) Military Academy, Pough- 
eepsie, N.Y. A thorough-going school for boys. 


A GREAT OFFER! 20scienn 3" 
+ 481 aan We Bes 

cpus of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 

class makers, tneluding Waters’, at 

very low petece for cash, or part cash, and bal- 

monthly installments. New 7-octave first- 

class PIA NOS, modern im for $275 cash. 

Now ready, a CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN, the most 

wy ey perfect tone ever made, Instruments 

usic. 











No Cords or Balances Used, 
For Sale by Upholsterers. 
‘Opery OT) 03 3m0g 
SNUIL UNV STIGON 








MAHOGANY, 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
WOOD, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c. 


Large and Choice Stock Foreign and Domestic 
Woods, in 


VENEERS, BOARDS, AND PLANK. 


Imported and manufactured by 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
170 & 172 Centre St., N. ¥. 
Mill and Yard, 1986 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E. R. 
&#” Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


W0rxs 











PITTSBURGH, 
_ and Breech-Loadi: 


Doub! - Rifles, Shot 
Guna, olvera, Pistole, &c., of every kind, for men or 
bapa at veer low prices. ‘Guns, $3-$300- ls, $1-$25. 





AMB Lol ey SR ACESII TES Seines 





$100 to 25 


here, selling our new seven-stran 
Cuomins Luvgs. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
Address the Greazp Wier M1118, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS, READ THIS! 
We will Agents a of $30 per week and 
ny tell our new ph aA ny inventions, 
ry dress M.V. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


pag yt tA ety ay Amn Fm mr 
sae ay ys wnt 
Worthington, 1 Dustin & Con Harttord 


per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

bic, my sex, young or old, make more money at 

$5to for Bein thet re moments or all the time than atanything 
else. Particulars free, AddreesG. Stineoa &Co., Maine 














MONEY Ghar urate. Carsiogvesremple, a 
particulare FREE. 8. M. Srzxorn, Bratt) 
$325 2. A MONTH ond expenase to to good Canvase- 

eS DEAN, New Bedford, 1 Mass. 


MONEY * . # a7 = Stencil 


lars free. Seavvon Wire Co., oe Fanon ‘se, N.Y. 
5000 AGENTS WANTED. — Samples sent 
eee by mall, we eee to clear from $5 to 

$10 per day. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 
RUBBER STAMPS, Steel aan, the ieee 

Gem, Stencil Dies, &c. ~ U.S. M 

Co., oT Ww. Lombard 8t., Baltimore. $i0.aday to Agents, 
ENTS qused.—Agents make more at 
ASS anything else Ee Peotleekemtbes. 
Srinsox & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, eT 


$72 EA ) EACH WEEK— 




















Busi- 
legitimate. J. WORTH, St 1 St Louis, Mo. 








every where. 
= 875 to 1 $250 p per mont y male and fe 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMP ROVED 
a COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING - MA- 
= CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
.™ quilt, cord, bind, braid, an embroider in a most 
== superior manner. Price oniy $15. Fully licensed 
== and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
wa makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
@ from $75 to $260 per month and expenses, or a 
@pcommisxsion from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

<i Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU. ; or Bt, Louis, Mo. 

a 


FROM THE FLAG 
TO THE CROSS. 


The Latest Book out. Extra large Octavo, 500 

es, Elegantly bound, fully illustrated. Val- 
uable and in Containing matter found 
nowhere else in print; including sketches of 
a Bishop Sim ,» and ere. With 
t full-page Portraits. Price $2 50. 

q NTS’ waaills rofits immense. Address 
New World ublishing Co., Ph Phila. 


MPLOY™MENT-— $16 to $20 A DAY! 1_W e 
wish to employ czrTLemEn Lapis to solicit 
esraten lerzoven Buckrre Suvrt- 








acquainted with the 
particulars, address W- A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Obio, or St. Louis, Mo. 





00K AGENTS WANTED.—The Holidays 


its should be on the alert to 
subscriber wants this clase 


money. er "tarther ME call on or address 
AVERY BILL, Care Haxree & Buorures, } New } York. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASSING BCOK 
for the best and cheapest Family Bible ever published 
will be sent free of charge to any book agent. It contains 
— 500 fine Scripture te egy agents are 

ng with a success. dress, stating 
pom > Sn &c., and w ] show you what our agents 
are doing, RATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. 

GENTS WANTED for MoCl. ELLAN’S 
A | eray - ihe 81 

The firet complete history of t ‘acific Slope 
part ot Calif — 4 Noveie, Utah, Ari- 





zona, Idaho, Washington Territory, British Columbi a, 
and ee jonnere of their ns, Products, 
Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, &c. 700 pages, with 


200 eames on and Maps. Send for “9 “wy Cir- 
cular. WM. FLINT & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; Cin- 
cianatt, O.; Springfield, Mase. ; or Atlanta, Georgia. 


Men and Women wanted every where to take the 
f money for oar PAT. BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER, 
with Silver Case, 25 cta. Cuts 24 sizes. Selle at 
sight. PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN and YOSEMITE 
XX GO ENS. Samples of all, with Circulars, 
postpald Wh % cta. Also, THE "LADIES’ CAS- 
and other articles. Address CITY NOV- 

= ELTY co. CO., 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WaANTED_A AGENTS eve: whe re, to canvass for 
the History of the Great Fire in Bos- 
tom, by Col Russell H. Conwell, the graphic writer 
and cele ed orator. The writer was an eye-witness. 
This will be the only correct and complete account, 
and must sell ra ae 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 











N ASONIC.—W ‘anted, on salary or - commission, 
F. A. M., as nts for the New ‘s— ¥ -¥ idly 
illustrated, and absorbing interest. for de. 
scriptive poe and terme. REDDING & CO., 
Publishers of nic W orks, 344 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED 


To canvase for the most penser publications of the 


day. i te Sa chances for ladies and ” ~—eraee in all 
parts of the States. Send for em 
Vv. CURTIS, 83 


Broadway, New Y ork. 
AGENTS! 





A Rare Chance!! 


We will pay all agents $40 week im cash 
who will AA. with us at ‘once. Every thing fur- 
nished and expenses pele. 

A. COULTER e ‘Co. D., Charlotte, Mich. 


AGENTS W ANTED FOR 


Prof. FOWLER’S GREAT WORK 
On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mu- 
tual Inter-reiations; Love, its Laws, Power, &c. 

Send for specimen es and circulars, with terms. 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phile., Pa. 


$5 PER WERK, wat ctgass 














sent. Saves 50 per 
cent. fuel; keepe out rain, cold, and spow. 


Don’t neglect this ie opportunity. Best-payin business 
in the country, and but little ital regqui 
Western Weartuen-Srair M'r'e Co., leveland, | oO. 


GENTS WANTED for the 
STORY OF THE GREAT BOSTON FIRE, 
oes C. C. Coffin. Fully Illustrated. 1 vol., 
loth, 7 cents. Address 
SHEPARD & GILL, Publishers, Boston, Maes. 


2495 A MONTH! Horse and carriage ‘furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


V ANTED AGENTS to sell articles needed by 








TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, W EEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Macazive, Ove Year...... $4 00 
Hazren'’s Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Hagrer's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macaztne, Hanrer’s Werxey, and Harper's 
Bazaryfor one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weext.y, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the an, witha the United Baste 4, ie M4 cents « 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 9 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 94-cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Ay may commence at any time. Pg one | Bo date is spect- 

is understood zi 


that the begins 
- Pa. -4y Ft. ah LY with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 


In remitting b: ae * bs ~~ 4 ~ Order or Draft 
payable to the & Brornxrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, py should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without lose te 
the sender. oa 


Tere ror Apvertistve tv Hanrer’s WeexLy anv 
Harper's Bazar. 
—™ eekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

















A 


eT an 





“NORTHWESTERN” BLOW. 


‘* When Rogues fall out, will Honest Men have their dues?” 


_[Dzcemser 14, 1872. 








= | 
[WL pga Bs 


: q SS “Fi ti a 
— “SS. | UNION ADAMS & CO 
‘ ae ff ' 

eee eee Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&e., &c.; &c., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


Second Story, Front, 
637 BROADWAY. 


SHIRTS. 





J, W, John nston, 





C.G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 


ONL Y.— 
OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE STOCK 


LADIES’ FURS, 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES OF 


SACQUES and TURBANS. 
502-504 ‘Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


Over 12,600,000 
square fect now in use. 














FIRST fg rye a (MEDAL) AWARD- 
ED IN 1870, AND INDORSED BY 
CERTIFICATE FROM THE AMER- 
ACAN INSTITUTE IN 1871, AS 


“THE BEST ARTICLE IN THE MARKET.” 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, ASBESTOS BOIL- 
ER FELTING, ROOFING and SHEATHING FELTS, 
ASBESTOS, ASP Ww eas ASBESTOS BOARD, 
ASBESTOS’ PAPER, & 

Send for De scriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms 
to Dealers, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS 
{ Established \ New Offices, 87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. 
GOLD STREET, } New ¥ York. 


i inis5s. f 





Their wonderful 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 


are capable of the most beautiful 


Orchestral Effects. 
Organists, musicians, and all lovers of music invited 
to examine their merits. 
Agents wanted in every Town, 
CIRCULARS with MUSIC FREE. 
Applyto GEO. WOODS & CO., 
pian bab Mass. 


fe on 1 


e 24aRe jENTILATOR: 


PRICE S 


UNDERHIL ke CC 





Wiypow! 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 





$2” Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 





STR 
and M re ae Six 
Alo, ener and Man nde > 


to measure, of Wameutta 
muslin, for $15 and laeoue, oe e linen. 
MANU &3~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Mason’ uslin for $i2. 
MANUFACTURERS OF Ew- Six good ™ 7} Harris 90. 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF To > at residing outside of New_York a good 
fit will be teed by sending the following meas- 


urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
—_-< a a along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; sme hy ist, and Wrist. State number 
er Plaite: it a Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
2" The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


WE BELIEVE 


OUR STOCK OF 


PORCELAIN POTTERY, 


Silver-Plated .- 
Table-Ware, | “ 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THIS WARE AS 
BEING OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND STYLE, 
AND MORE. ECONOMICAL THAN THAT OF 
LOWER GRADE. 





FACTORIES, 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


MICROSCOPES, 


Priced Catalogues sent to any x og 10 cents each. 





Is the best ever exhibited in New York, and invite an 
inspection. 





Part 1st. Mathematical Instruments. .  . es VI 
2d. Optical Instruments .......... qe DAVIS COLLAMORE & co., 
“ 8d. Stereopticons................. 0 747 BROADWAY, near 8th St., N. Y. 
** 4th, Physical Apparatus,.......... aS 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


AND 
BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN 
COMBINATION. 
‘ Reliable, simple, convenient. Sample 
ne sent free for ¥ Traveling Canvassers 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


535 Broadway, New York; 924 Chestnut St., Philada. 


INVENTORS Bees: 


} should 
wie ee 














-y wanted by  F. H. ye bey 
New York,for Advice and Pamphlet,’ 1a pegen FREE. Fulton St., New York. 
THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


Continental Life Insurance Co., 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 


SAM'L E. ELMORE, President. JOHN 8. RICE, Vice-President. 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 1H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 


s) The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 

and present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a 
conservative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect security. 


tz” A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN THE WORLD FOR HOUSE 


—— Cleans windows, scours knives and sele-nrare, paown 


P stains from marble, and rust from all 
Spells ~ CLEANING. 


AVES time, labor, material, and expense. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL, 
iiaiaemmmmmmimenininmatanss 2 











FOR KEROSENE LAMPS, meets perfectly the wants of those who ure, safe, inodorous oil. 
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GEO. A PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
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91,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
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ga Send for Price-Lists. 
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result was that he said, with some of the old 
emotion in his tohe, 

** Now we have been united, Rosy, you should 
not leave me to myself in the first trouble that 
has come.” 

“* Certainly not,” said Rosamond ; ‘‘I shall do 
every thing it becomes me to do.” 

‘It is not right that the thing should be left 
to servants, or that I should have to speak to 
them about it. And I shall be obliged to go out 
—I don’t know how early. I understand your 
shrinking from the humiliation of these money 
affairs. But, my dear Rosamond, as a question 
of pride, which I feel just as much as you can, it 
is surely better to manage the thing ourselves, 
and let the servants see as little of it as possible ; 
and since you are my wife, there is no hindering 
your share in my disgraces—if there were dis- 

on? 


graces. 

Rosamond did not answer immediately, but at 
last she said, ‘* Very well, I will stay at home.” 

**T shall not touch these jewels, Rosy. Take 
them away again. But I will write out a list of 
plate that we may return, and that can be packed 
up and sent at once.” ° 

‘*The servants will know that,” said Rosa- 
mond, with the slightest touch of sarcasm. 

* Well, we must meet some disagreeables as 
necessities. Where is the ink, I wonder?” said 
Lydgate, rising, and throwing the account on the 
larger table where he meant to write. 

Rosamond went to reach the inkstand, and 
after setting it on the table was going to turn 
away, when Lydgate, who was standing close by, 
put his arm round her and drew her toward him, 
saying, 

** Come, darling, let us make the best of things. 
It will only be for a time, I hope, that we shall 
have to be stingy and particular. Kiss me.” 

His native warm-heartedness took a great deal 
of quenching, and it is a part of manliness for a 
hu to feel keenly the fact that an inexperi- 
enced girl has got into trouble by marrying him. 
She received his kiss and returned it faintly, and 
in this way an appearance of accord was recov- 
ered for the time. But Lydgate could not help 
looking forward with dread to the inevitable fu- 
ture discussions about expenditure and the ne- 
cessity for a complete change in their way of 
living. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
But emailer, subtler than the fleebly self," 
So forth for airing when it pleased. 
Ane ei Sane Der Gases there floats 
Its prom in that little shell her ear.” 

News is often dispersed as thoughtlessly and 
effectively as that pollen which the bees carry off 
(having no idea powdery they are) when 
they are buzzing in search of their particular 
nectar. This fine compari has reference to 
Fred Vincy, who on that evening at Lowick 
Parsonage heard a lively discussion among the 
ladies on the news which their old servant had 
got from Tangripp concerning Mr. Casaubon’s 
strange mention of Mr. Ladislaw in a codicil to 
his will made not long before his death. Miss 
Winifred was astounded to find that her brother 
had known the fact before, and observed that 
Camden was the most wonderful man for know- 
ing things and not telling them; whereupon 
Mary Garth said that the codicil had perhaps 
got mixed up with the habits of spiders, which 
Miss Winifred never would listen to. Mrs. 
Farebrother considered that the news had some- 
thing to do with their having only once seen Mr. 
Ladislaw at Lowick, and Miss Noble made many 
small compassionate mewings. 

Fred knew little and cared less about Ladislaw 
and the Casaubons, and his mind never recurred 
to that discussion till one day calling on Rosa- 
mond at his mother’s request to deliver a mes- 
sage as he passed, he happened to see Ladislaw 
going away. Fred and Rosamond had little to 
say to each other now that marriage had removed 
her from collision with the unpleasantness of 
brothers, and especially now that he had taken 
what she held the stupid and even reprehensible 
step of giving up the Church to take to such a 
business as Mr. Garth’s. Hence Fred talked by 
preference of what he considered indifferent news, 
and ‘‘@ propos of that young Ladislaw” mention- 
ed what he had heard at Lowick Parsonage. 

Now Lydgate, like Mr. Farebrother, knew a 
great deal more than he told, and when he had 
once been set thinking about the relation between 
Will and Dorothea his conjectures had gone be- 
yond the fact. He imagined that there was a 
passionate attachment on both sides, and this 
struck him as much too serious to gossip about. 
He remembered Will's irritability when he had 
mentioned Mrs. Casaubon, and was the more 
circumspect. On the whole his surmises, in ed- 
dition to what he knew of the fact, increased his 
friendliness and tolerance toward Ladislaw, and 
made him understand the vacillation which kept 
him at Middlemarch after he had said that he 
should go away. It was significant of the sep- 
arateness between Lydgate’s mind and Rosa- 
mond’s that he had no impulse to speak to her 
on the subject; indeed, he did not quite trust 
her reticence toward Will. And he was right 
there; though he had no vision of the way in 
which her mind would act in urging her to speak. 

When she Fred's news to Lydgate, 
he said, ‘‘ Take care you don’t drop the faintest 
hint to Ladislaw, Rosy. He is likely to fly out 
as if you insulted him. Of course it is a painful 
Rosamond turned her neck and patted her 
hair, looking the image of placid indifference. 
But the next time Will came when Lydgate was 
away, she spoke archly about his not going to 
London as he had threatened. 


“T know all about it. I have « confidential 
little bird,” said she, showing very airs of 
her head over the bit of work held between 








her active fingers. ‘‘‘lhere is a powerful mag- 
net in this neighborhood.” 

“To be sure there is. Nobody knows that 
better than you,” said Will, with light gallantry, 
but inwardly prepared to be angry. 

“*It is really the most charming romance: Mr. 
Casaubon jealous, and foreseeing that there was 
no one else whom Mrs. Casaubon would so much 
like to marry, and no one who would so much 
like to marry her as a certain gentleman; and 
then laying a plan to spoil all by making her 
forfeit her property if she did marry that gentle- 
man—and then—and then—and then—oh, I 
have no doubt the end will be thoroughly ro- 
mantic.” 

‘* Great God! what do you mean ?” said Will, 
flushing over face and ears, his features seem- 
ing to change as if he had had a violent shake, 
** Don’t joke; tell me >’ st you mean.” 

**You don’t really know?” said Rosamond, 
no longer playful, and desiring nothing better 
than to tell, in order that she might evoke effects. 

**No!” he returned, impatiently. 

* Don't know that Mr. Casaubon has left it in 
his will that if Mrs. Casaubon marries you she 
is to forfeit all her property ?” 

‘*How do you know that it is true?” said 
Will, eagerly. 

‘*My brother Fred heard it from the Fare- 
brothers.” 

. Will started up from his chair and reached his 
at. 

“* T dare say she likes you better than the prop- 
erty,” said Rosamond, looking at him from a dis- 
tance. 

‘*Pray don't say any more about it,” said 
Will, in a hoarse under-tone extremely unlifte his 
usual light voice. ‘It is a foul insult to her 
and to me.” Then he sat down absently, look- 
ing before him, but seeing nothing. 

‘* Now you are angry with me,” said Rosa- 
mond. ‘It is too bad to bear me malice. You 
ought to be obliged to me for telling you.” 

- “So Iam,” said Will, abruptly, speaking with 
that kind of double soul which belongs to dream- 
ers who answer questions. 

**T expect to hear of the marriage,” said Ro- 
samond, playfully. 

“Never! You will never hear of the mar- 

” 

With those words uttered impetuously, Will 
rose, put out his hand to Rosamond, still with 
the air of a somnambulist, and went away. 

When he was gone, Rosamond left her chair 
and walked to the other end of the room, lean- 
ing when she got there against a chiffonnieére, 
and looking out of the window wearily. She 
was oppressed by ennui, and by that dissatisfac- 
tion which in women’s minds is continually tarn- 
ing into a trivial jealousy, referring to no real 
claims, springing from no deeper passion than 
the vague exactingness of egoism, and yet 
capable of impelling action as well as 
‘There really is nothing to care for much,” 
said poor Rosamond, inwardly, thinking of the 
family at Quallingham, who did not write to 
her; and that perhaps Tertius when he came 


home would tease her about expenses. She had 
already secretly disobeyed him by asking her 
father to help and he had ended decisive- 


ly by saying, ‘‘I am more likely to want help 
myself.” 





CHAPTER LX. 
Good phrases are surely, and ever were, very com- 
mendable.”—Justice Shallow. 

A rew days afterward—it was already the 
end of August—there was an occasion which 
caused some excitement in Middlemarch: the 

ublic, if it chose, was to have the advantage of 
soo under the distinguished auspices of Mr. 
Borthrop Trumbull, the furniture, books, and 
ee which any body might see by the hand- 

ills to be the best in every kind, belonging to 
Edwin Larcher, Esq. This was not one of the 
sales indicating the depression of trade; on the 
contrary, it was due to Mr. Larcher’s great suc- 
cess in the carrying business, which warranted 
his purchase of a mansion near Riverston al- 
ready furnished in high style by an illustrious 
Spa physician—furnished indeed with such large 
framefuls of expensive flesh-painting in the din- 
ing-room, that Mrs. Larcher was nervous until 
reassured by finding the subjects to be Scrip- 
tural. Hence the fine opportunity to purchas- 
ers which was well pointed out in the hand- 
bills of Mr. Borthrop Trumbull, whose acquaint- 
ance with the history of art enabled him to state 
that the hall furniture, to be sold without re- 
serve, com: a piece of carving by a contem- 
porary of Gi . 

At Middlemarch in those times a large sale 
was regarded as a kind of festival. There was 
a table spread with the best cold eatables, as at a 
superior funeral; and facilities were offered for 
that generous drinking of cheerful glasses which 
might lead to generous and cheerful bidding for 
undesirable articles. Mr. Larcher’s sale was the 
more attractive in the fine weather because the 
house stood just at the end of the town, with a 
garden and stables attached, in that pleasant is- 
sue from Middlemarch called the London Road, 
which was also the road to the New Hospital 
and to Mr. Bulstrode’s retired residence, known 
as the Shrubs.. In short, the auction was as 
good as a fair, and drew all classes with leisure 
at command : to some, who risked making bids 
in order simply to raise prices, it was almost 
wma ay de races. The second day, 
w the best furniture was to be sold, ‘‘ every 
body” was there; even Mr. Thesiger, the rector 
of St. Peter's, had looked in for a short time, 


the dining-room, where Mr. 
was mounted with desk and hammer; but the 


ee ee 





rows chiefly of masculine faces behind were oft- 
en varied by incomings and outgoings both from 
the door and the large bow-window opening on 
to the lawn. 

**Every body” that day did not include Mr. 
Bulstrode, whose health could not well endure 
crowds and draughts. But Mrs. Bulstrode had 
particularly wished to have a certain picture—a 
Supper at Emmaus, attributed in the cata- 
logue to Guido; and at the last moment before 
the day of the sale Mr. Bulstrode had called at 
the office of the Pioneer, of which he was now 
one of the proprietors, to beg of Mr. Ladislaw as 
a great favor that he would obligingly use his re- 
markable knowledge of pictures on behalf of 
Mrs. Bulstrode, and judge of the value of this 
particular painting—‘‘ if,” added the scrupulous- 
ly polite banker, ‘‘ attendance at the sale would 
not interfere with the arrangements of your de- 
partare, which I know is imminent.” 

This proviso might have sounded rather satir- 
ically in Will's ear if he had been in a mood to 
care about such satire. It referred to an under- 
standing entered into many weeks before with 
the proprietors of the paper that he should be at 
liberty any day he pleased to hand over the man- 
agement to the sub-éditor whom he had been 
training; since he wished finally to quit Middle- 
march. But indefinite visions of ambition are 
weak against the ease of doing what is habitual 
or beguilingly agreeable; and we all know the 
difficulty of carrying out a resolve when we se- 
cretly long that it may turn out to be unnecessary. 
In such states of mind the most incredulous per- 
son has a private leaning toward miracle: im- 
possible to conceive how our wish could be ful- 
filled ; still—very wonderful things have happen- 
ed! Will did not confess this weakness to him- 
self, but he lingered. What was the use of go- 
ing to London at that time of the year? The 
Rugby men who would remember him were not 
there; and so far as political writing was con- 
cerned, he would rather for a few weeks go on 
with the Pioneer. At the present moment, how- 
ever, when Mr. Bulstrode was speaking to him, 
he had both a strengthened resolve to go and an 
equally strong resolve not to go till he had once 
more seen Dorothea. Hence he replied that he 
had reasons for deferring his departure a little, 
and would be happy to go to the sale. 

Will was in a defiant mood, his consciousness 
being deeply stung with the thought that the 
people who looked at him probably knew a fact 
tantamount to an accusation against him as a 
fellow with low designs which were to be frus- 
trated by a disposal of property. Like most peo- 
ple who assert their freedom with regard to con- 
ventional distinction, he was prepared to be sud- 
den and quick at quarrel with any one who 
might hint that he had personal reasons for that 
assertion—that there was any thing in his blood, 
his bearing, or his character to which. he gave 
the mask of an opinion. When he was under 
an irritating impression of this kind he would go 
about for days with a defiant look, the color 
changing in his transparent skin as’if he were on 
the qué vive, watching for something which he 
had to dart upon. 

This expression was peculiarly noticeable in 
him at the sale, and those who had only seen 
him in his moods of gentle oddity or of bright 
enjoyment would have been struck with a con- 
trast. He was not sorry to have this occasion 
for appearing in public before the Middlemarch 
tribes of Toller, Hackbutt, and the rest, who 
looked down on him as an adventurer, and were 
in a state of brutal ignorance abeut Dante—who 
sneered at his Polish blood, and were themselves 
of a breed very much in need of crossing. He 
stood in a conspicuous place m far from the 
auctioneer, with a forefinger in ea h side-pocket, 
and his head thrown backward, sot caring to 
speak to any body, though he had been cordially 
welcomed as a connoissure by Mr. ‘Trumbu]l, who 
was enjoying the utmost activity of lis great fac- 
ulties. 


And surely among all men whose vocation re- 

uires them to exhibit their powers of speech 

e happiest is a prosperous provincial auction- 
eer keenly alive to his own jokes and sensible of 
his encyclopedic knowledge. Some saturnine, 
sour-blooded persons might object to be constant- 
ly insisting on the merits of all articles from 
boot-jacks to ‘‘ Berghems;” but Mr. Borthrop 
Trumbull had a kindly liquid in his veins ; he 
was an admirer by nature, and would have liked 
to have the universe under his hammer, feeling 
that it would go at a higher figure for his rec- 
ommendation. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Larcher’s drawing-room fur- 
niture was enough for him. When Will Ladis- 
law had come in, a second fender, said to have 
been forgotten in its right place, suddenly claimed 
the auctioneer’s enthusiasm, which he distributed 
on the equitable principle of praising those things 
most which were most in need of praise. The 
fender was of polished steel, with much lancet- 

open-work and a sharp edge. 

“+ Now, ladies,” said he, *‘I shall appeal to 
you. Here is a fender which at any other sale 
would hardly be offered without reserve, being, 
as I may say, for quality of steel and quaintness 
of design, a kind of thing’’—here Mr. Trumbull 
dropped his voice and became slightly nasal, 
trimming his outlines with his left finger— 
**that might not fall in with ordinary tastes. 
Allow me to tell you that by-and-by this style 
of workmanship will be the only one in vogue— 
half a crown, you said? thank you—going at 
half a crown, this characteristic fender; and I 
have particular information that the antique 
style is very much: sought after in high quar- 
ters. Three shillings—three-and-sixpence—hold 
it well up, J ! Look, ladies, at the chastity 
of the design—I have no doubt myself that it was 
turned out in the last century! Four shillings, 
Mr. Mawmsey ?—four shillings.” 

‘*It's not a thing I would put in my drawing- 
room,” said Mrs. Mawmeey, audibly, for the 
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warning of the rash husband. ‘‘I wonder at 
Mrs. Larcher. Every blessed child's head that 


fell against it would be cut in two. The edge is 
like a knife.” 

** Quite true,” rejoined Mr. Trumbull, quick- 
ly, ‘‘and most uncommonly useful to have a 
fender at hand that will cut, if you have a 


leather shoe-tie or a bit of string’ that wants 
cutting and no knife at hand: many a man 
has been left hanging because there was na 
knife to cut him down. Gentlemen, here's a 
fender that if you had the misfortune to hang 
yourselves would cut you down in no time—with 
astonishing celerity—four-and-six pence—five— 
five-and-sixpence—an appropriate thing for a 
spare bedroom where there was a four-poster 
and a guest a little out of his mind—six shil- 
lings—thank you, Mr. Clintap—going at six shil- 
lings—going—gone!” ‘The auctioneer’s glance, 
which had been searching round him with a pre- 
ternatural susceptibility to all signs of bidding, 
here dropped on the paper before him, and his 
voice too dropped into a tone of indifferent dis- 
patch as he said, ‘“‘ Mr. Clintup. Be handy, 
Joseph.” 

“*It was worth six shillings to have a fender 
you could always tell that joke on,” said Mr. 
Clintup, laughing low and apologetically to his 
next neighbor. He was a diffident though dis- 
tinguished nursery-man, and feared that the au- 
dience might regard his bid as a foolish one. 

Meanwhile Joseph had brought a trayfal of 
small articles, ‘* Now, ladies,” said Mr. Trum- 
bull, taking up one of the articles, ‘‘this tray 
contains a very recherchy lot—a collection of 
trifles for the drawing-room table—and trifles 
make the sum of human things—nothing more 
important than trifles—(yes, Mr. Ladislaw, ves, 
by-and-by)—but pass the tray round, Joseph— 
these bijoux must be examined; ladies. This I 
have in my hand is an ingenious contrivance—a 
sort of practical rebus, I may call it: here, you 
see, it looks like an elegant heart-shaped box, 
portable—for the pocket; there, again, it be- 
comes like a splendid double flower—an orna- 


-ment for the table; and now”—Mr. Trumbull 


allowed the flower to fall alarmingly into strings 
of heart-shaped leaves—‘‘a book of riddles! 
No less than five hundred printed in a beautiful 
red. Gentlemen, if I had less of a conscience, 
I should not wish you to bid high for this lot—I 
have a longing for it myself. What can pro- 
mote innocent mirth, and I may say virtue, more 
than a good riddle ?—it hinders profane lan- 
guage, and attaches a man to the society of re- 
fined feraales. This ingenious article itself, with- 
out the elegant domino-box, card-basket, etc., 
ought alone to give a high price to the let. Car- 
ried in the pocket, it might make an individual 
welcome in any society. Four shillings, Sir— 
four shillings for this remarkable collection of 
riddles with the et cwteras. Here is a sample : 
‘How must you spell honey to make it catch 
lady-birds ? Answer—money. You hear?—lady- 
birds—honey—money.’ This is an amusement to 
sharpen the intellect; it has a sting—it is what 
we call satire, and wit without indecency. Four- 
and-sixpence—five shillings.” 

The bidding ran on with warming rivalry. 
Mr. Bowyer was a bidder, and this was too ex- 
asperating. Bowyer couldn't afford it, and only 
wanted to hinder every other man from making 
afigure. ‘The current carried even Mr. Horrock 
with it, but this comfnittal of himself to an opin- 
ion fell from him with so little sacrifice of his 
neutral expression that the bid might not have 
been detected as his but for the friendly oaths 
of Mr. Bambridge, who wanted to know what 
Horrock would do with blasted stuff only fit for 
haberdashers giveri over to that state of perdition 
which the horse-dealer so cordially recognized in 
the majority of earthly existences. The lot was 
finally knocked down at a guinea to Mr. Spilkins, 
a young Slender of the neighborhood, who was 
reckless with his pocket-money and felt his want 
of memory for riddles, 

**Come, Trumbull, this is too bad—vou've 
been putting some old maid’s rubbish into the 
sale,” murmured Mr. Toller, getting close to the 
auctioneer. ‘‘I want to see how the prints go, 
and I must be off soon.” 

** Immediately, Mr. Toller. It was only an 
act of benevolence which your noble heart would 
approve. Joseph! quick with the prints—Lot 
235. Now, gentlemen, you who are connoissures, 
you are going to have a treat. Here is an en- 
graving of the Duke of Wellington surrounded 
by his staff on the Field of Waterloo; and not- 
withstanding recent events which have, as it 
were, enveloped our great Hero in a cloud, I 
will be bold to say—for a man in my line must 
not be blown about by political winds—that a 
finer subject—of the modern order, belonging to 
our own time and epoch—the understanding of 
man could hardly conceive: angels might, per- 

s, but not men, Sirs, not men.” 

** Who painted it ?” said Mr. Powderell, much 
im > 
r It is a proof before the letter, Mr. Powderell 
—the painter is not known,” answered Trumbull, 
with a certain gaspingness in his last words, after 
which he pursed up his lips and stared round 
him. 
**T'll bid a pound!” said Mr. Powderell, in a 
tone of resolved emotion, as of a man ready to 
put himself in the breach. Whether from awe 
or pity, nobody raised the price on him. 

Next came two Dutch prints which Mr. Tollet 
had been eager for, and after he had secured them 
he went away. Other prints, and afterward some 
paintings, were sold to leading Middlemarchers 
who had come with a special desire for them, 
and there was a more active movement of the 
audience in and out; some, who had bought 
what they wanted, going away, others coming- in 
either quite newly or from a temporary visit to 
the refreshments which were spread under the 
marquee on the lawn. It was this marquee that 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 990.) 
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THE BOSTON RUINS. 

We lay before our readers this week a mag- 
nificent panoramic view of the burned district of 
Boston, from which a clear idea may be ob- 
tained of the ravages of the recent conflagration. 
The view is taken from the bay, looking across 
the shipping and docks in the foreground, where 
heaps of smouldering coal still send forth columns 
of smoke and shimmering clouds of vapor, like 
miniature volcanoes, to that part of the city un- 
touched by the flames. The whole of the burned 
district is included within the boundaries of the 
picture; the lines of all the streets are distinct- 
ly marked, and every prominent pile of ruin is 
given exactly as it appeared the day the sketch 
was made. On the left may be seen the pic- 
turesque tower of Trinity Church, and the crum- 
bling walls of other buildings, in Summer 
Street, near the spot where the fire originated. 
On the right of the church tower may be seen 
the west side of Washington Street, exposed to 
view by the destruction of the buildings on the 
east side. A little to the left of the Old South 
Church, near the centre of the picture, the eye 
rests on the ruins of the Zranscript building. 
The large dome a little to the right of the Old 
South belongs to the new City Hall; the smaller 
dome a little further to the right belongs to the 
Post building, which fortanately escaped the 
flames. Still further to the right, and nearly on 
a line with the Old South, may be seen the Old 
State-house and Faneuil Hall, The new Post- 
office and ‘Treasury building, on Milk Street, 
whose substantial walls formed a barrier to the 
flames, may be easily recognized. Had this 
structure burned, it seems more than probable 
that the fire would have swept through to Wash- 
ington Street at that point also, taking the Old 
South, the Post building, and extending the area 
of the burned district to twice its present size. 
In the lower right-hand corner stands the Sail- 
ors’ Snug Harbor, untouched by the fire; on the 
extreme left is the site of the freight dépét of the 
Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad. 

Within the boundaries of the burned district, 
which: may be distinctly traced in our picture, 


every building is a complete ruin. The fire lit- 
erally devoured every thing that stood in its way, 
and crumbling walls and heaps of stone alone 


remain to mark where but a few weeks ago stood 
massive granite structures that seemed to be as 
indestructible as the Pyramids. One would as 
soon have thought the rock-hewn city of Petra 
capable of burning down. The work of clearing 
away the ruins has already commenced; a few 
~eeks will muke a complete change in the as- 

zet of the burned district ; and in a few months 

‘ere will be nothing to remind a visitor of the 

reat disaster. ‘There has been some talk of 
erecting a monument in some conspicuous place 
to commemorate the event, as the great fire of 
London is commemorated ; and apropos to this 
suggestion, Mr. C. F. Apams, Jun., has called 
public attention to the fact that Boston already 
posseses a monument far more interesting than 
the most costly obelisk could be. In a letter to 
the Boston Advertiser he says: 

“By pure chance the recent fire left one monument 
of itself, ready-made for a)l time; and I want to inter- 
cede through jyour columns with those in authority 
that they may not disturb it. I refer to the west side 


of the new Post-oftice building, — which the great 
Boston fire wrote ite name in characters not edsily 


effaced. That building is erected to last. Two hun- 
dred years hence it should stand juet as it stands now, 
and as long as it stands it should bear on !ts face the 


acars left there by the fire of the 9th of November, 1872. 

“it is very easy to destroy such a landmark as this, 
and to give us in its place a smooth, unblemished gran- 
ite front; it will be hereafter impossible to replace it. 
The monument to the fire of London is all very well, 
but it would be more interesting to-day if the sight- 
seer could look on the very wails of some great public 
buildi<, hich still bore ‘on them the marks of the 
flames. A great misfortune has made a monument 
out of a new building: will it not be a great pity to 
carefully efface the inscription ?” 


The suggestion is capital; but we fear it will 

be considered rather Quixotic by ‘ practical” 
New Englanders; and doubtless a new granite 
wall will replace the one scarred and seamed by 
fire, and a handsome granite monument will rise 
to commemorate both the great conflagration 
and the prosaic taste of the average American 
of the present day. 
. The special report of the Signal Service ob- 
server stationed at Boston concerning atmos- 
pheric phenomena connected with the great fire 
contajns some very curious and instructive infor- 
mation. ‘The officer says: 


“* The wind during the progress of the fire varied from 
north-northwest to north, with a velocity of from five 
to nine miles per hour, weather being clear, cool, and 
pleasant. On approaching the fire on the north or 
windward side as close as the heat would allow, the 
* A4raught of air through the burning streets assumed 

.,yratcter of a brisk wind, probably sixteen or 
‘ven ‘miles per hour, while the heat was so intense 
nte cavse smoke, steam, etc., to be carried up in 
\o\, te & great elevation. On the south or lee side 
awed currents of air were very strong, probably 
re orthirty-five miles per hour, carrying the fire 
ily to widward, This state of affairs appears to 
ne revee of the Chicago fire, where the strength 
‘pe WidWas sufficient to overcome the induced 
rents, & the fire burned to leeward. It ap as 
ne higvind permitted the indraught to ata 
isideral angle after —— the fire, leaving a 
ve apac: highly rarefied air In its front, inducing 
‘Enger ‘ents to flow in, which, meeting the in- 
saught, ? - spiral or whirlwind form to the 
gendintren 
Spurive fire a flock of ducks passed at a great 
sight cead, and the light reflected from their 
“umagee them appear as ‘ire-balls peasing rap- 
ily thrche air. Many who saw them called them 
ieteorslikened them to the balls of fire said to 
ave bea in the Northwest during the great fires 
n that) Ae an example of the t heat dif- 
queed, I state that during the night I exposed a 
thermo?! the observatory to the full glare of the 
fire, wh’se nearly five Coane, although placed 
pward? thousand feet from the burning dis- 
‘et, at to windward of it, No other phenom- 
oc the barometer rising slightly, and the 
heed unchanged.” 


rs may remember that during the 
igration, just as at Chicago, flames 
ead of the fire in buildings it had 





not yet reached. It is probable that the intense 
heat vaporized the contents of the buildings in 
advance, while the more abundant supply of air 
in-rushing at the outskirts added to facility 
with which new flames could be started. The 
action of the firemen in confining their efforts to 
the borders of the fire where its progress seemed 
to be least violent, though dictated partly by the 
necessity of the case, because they could not 
work to advantage on the sides where the heat 
was most interse, was probably quite as success- 
ful in confining the fire area as any plan they 
could have adopted. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. W. Brack and 
Mr. J. A. Wutppce, of Boston, for photographs 
and for many courtesies to our artists. Through 
their efficient assistance we are able to present 
our readers with a picture which is not only in- 
teresting from an artistic point of view, but 
which will always possess an inestimable value 
as a record of the great fire. 





(Continued from No. 832, page 951.) 
MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
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BOOK VI 


THE WIDOW AND THE WIFE. 





CHAPTER LVIII.—{ Continued.) 


Ir was evening when he got home. He was 
intensely miserable, this strong man of nine-and- 
twenty and of many gifts. He was not saying 
angrily within himself that he had made a pro- 
found mistake; but the mistake was at work in 
him like a recognized chronic disease, mingling 
its uneasy importunities with every prospect, and 
enfeebling every thought. As he went along the 
passage to the drawing-room he heard the piano 
and singing. Of course Ladislaw was there. It 
was some weeks since Will had parted from Dor- 
othea, yet he was still at the old post in Middle- 
march. Lydgate had no objection in general to 
Ladislaw’s coming, but just now he was annoyed 
that he could not find his hearth free. When he 
opened the door the two singers went on toward 
the key-note, raising their eyes and looking at 
him, indeed, but not regarding his entrance as 
an interruption. ‘To a man galled with his har- 
ness as poor Lydgate was it is not soothing to 
see two people warbling at him, as he comes in 
with the sense that the painful day has still pains 
in store. His face, already paler than usual, took 
on a scowl as he walked across the room and 
flung himself into a chair. 

The singers, feeling themselves excused by the 
fact that they had had only three bars to sing, 
now turned round. , 

** How are you, Lydgate ?” said Will, coming 
forward to shake hands. 

Lydgate took his hand, but did not think it 
necessary to speak. 

‘Have you dined, Tertius? I expected you 
much earlier,” said Rosamond, who had already 
seen that her husband was in a “horrible hu- 
mor.” She seated herself in her usual place as 
she spoke. 

**T have dined. I should like some tea, 
please,” said Lydgate, curtly, still scowling and 
looking markedly at his legs stretched out be- 
fore him. 

Will was too quick to need more. ‘‘I shall 
be off,” he said, reaching his hat. 

“*Tea is coming,” said Rosamond; ‘‘ pray 
don't go.” 

** Yes, Lydgate is bored,” said Will, who had 
more comprehension of Lydgate than Rosamond 
had, and was not offended by his manner, easily 
imagining out-door causes of annoyance. 

‘*'There is the more need for you to stay,” said 
Rosamond, playfully, and in her lightest accent ; 
**he will not speak to me all the evening.” 

** Yes, Rosamond, I shall,” said Lydgate, in 
his strong barytone. ‘‘I have some serious busi- 
ness to speak: to you about.” 

No introduction of the business could have 
been less like that which Lydgate had intended ; 
but her indifferent manner had been too provok- 


g- 

**' There! you see,” said Will. ‘I’m going to 
the meeting about the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Good-by ;” and he went quickly out of the room. 

Rosamond did not look at her husband, but 
presently rose and took her place before the tea- 
tray. She was thinking that she had never seen 
him so disagreeable. Lydgate turned his dark 
eyes on her and watched her as she delicately 
handled the tea-service with her taper fingers, 
and looked at the objects immediately before her 
with no curve in her face disturbed, and yet with 
an ineffable protest in her air against all people 
with unpleasant manners. For the moment he 
lost the sense of his wound in a sudden specula- 
tion about this new form of feminine impassi- 
bility revealing itself in the sylph-like frame 
which he had once interpreted as the sign of a 
ready, intelligent sensitiveness. His mind glan- 
cing back to Laure while he looked at Rosamond, 
he said inwardly, ‘‘ Would she kill me because I 
wearied her?” and then, ‘‘ It is the way with all 
women.” Bat this power of generalizing, which 
gives men so much the superiority in mistake 
over the dumb animals, was immediately thwart- 
ed by Lydgate’s memory of wondering impres- 
sions from the behavior of another womar—from 
Dorothea’s looks and tones of emotion about her 
husband when Lydgate began to attend him— 
from her passionate cry to be taught what would 
best comfort that man for whose sake it seemed 
as if she must quell every impnise in her except 
the yearnings of faithfulness and compassion. 





These revived impressions succeeded each other 

uickly and dreamily in Lydgate’s mind while 
the tea was being brewed. He had shut his eyes 
in the last instant of reverie while he heard Dor- 
othea saying ‘‘ Advise me—think what I can do 
—he has been all his life laboring and looking 
forward. He minds about nothing else—and I 
mind about nothing else.” 

That voice of deep-souled womanhood had re- 
mained within him as the enkindling conceptions 
of dead and sceptred genius had remained within 
him (is there not a genius for feeling nobly which 
also reigns over human spirits and their conclu- 
sions ?); the tones were a music from which he 
was falling away—he had really fallen into a 
momentary doze, when Rosamond said, in her 
silvery neutral way, “‘ Here is your tea, Tertius,” 
setting it on the small table by his side, and 
then moved back to her place without looking 
at him. Lydgate was too hasty in attributing 
insensibility to her; after her own fashion, she 
was sensitive enough, and took lasting impres- 
sions. Her impression now was one of offense 
and repulsion. But then Rosamond had no 
scowls, and had never raised her voice: she was 
quite sure that no one could justly find fault with 


her. 

Perhaps Lydgate and she had never felt so far 
off each other before; but there were strong 
reasons for not deferring his revelation, even if 
he had not already begun it by that abrupt an- 
nouncement; indeed, some of angry desire 
to rouse her inte more sensibility on his account 
which had prompted him to speak prematurely 
still mingled with his pain in the prospect of her 
pain. But he waited till the tray was gone, the 
candles were lit, and the evening quiet might be 
counted on: the interval had left time for re- 
pelled tenderness to return into the old course. 
He spoke kindly. 

** Dear Rosy, lay down your work and come 
to sit by me,” he said, gently, pushing away the 
table, and stretching out his arm to draw a chair 
near his own. 

Rosamond obeyed. As she came toward him 
in her drapery of transparent faintly tinted mus- 
lin, her slim yet round figure never looked more 
graceful; as she sat down by him and laid one 
hand on the elbow of his chair, at last looking at 
him and meeting his eyes, her delicate neck and 
cheek and purely cut lips never had more-of that 
untarnished beauty which touches us in spring- 
time and infancy and all sweet freshness. It 
touched Lydgate now, and mingled the early 
moments of his love for her with all the other 
memories which were stirred in this crisis of deep 
trouble. He laid his ample hahd softly on hers, 
saying: 

** Dear!” with the lingering utterance which 
affection gives to the word. Rosamond too was 
still under the power of that same past, and her 
husband was still in part the Lydgate whose 
approval had stirred delight. She put his hair 
lightly away from his forehead, then laid her other 
hand on his, and was conscious of forgiving him. 

**T am obliged to tell you what will hurt you, 
Rosy. But there are things which husband and 
wife must think of together. I dare say it has 
occurred to you already that I am short of mon- 


ey. 
"entaias paused; but Rosamond turned her 
neck and looked at a vase on the mantel-piece. 

‘*T was not able to pay for all the things we 
had to get before we were ied, and there 
have been expenses since which I have been 
obliged to meet. The consequence is, there is 
a large debt at Brassing—three hundred and 
eighty pounds—which has been pressing on me 
a good while, and in fact we are getting deeper 
every day; for people don’t pay me the faster 
because others want the money. I took pains 
to keep it from you while you were not well; 
but now we must think together about it, and 
you must help me.” 

‘* What can J do, Tertius?” said Rosamond, 


languages, is caj 
of expressing 


from the completest self-devoting 
the most neutral aloofness. ‘Rosamond’s thin 
utterance threw into the words ‘‘ What can I 
do?” as much neutrality as they could hold. 
They fell like a mortal chill on Lydgate’s roused 
tenderness. He did not storm in indignation— 
he felt too sad a sinking of the heart. And 
when he spoke again it was more in the tone of 
a man who forces himself to fulfill a task. 

**Tt is necessary for you to know, because I 
have to give security for a time, and a man must 
come to make an inventory of the furniture.” 

Rosamond colored deeply. ‘‘ Have you not 
asked papa for money ?” she said, as soon as she 


“ No. ” 

**Then I must ask him!” she said, releasing 
her hands from Lydgate’s, and rising to stand 
at two yards’ distance from him. 

**No, Rosy,” said Lydgate, decisively. ‘‘ It 
is too late to do that. The inventory will be 
begun to-morrow. Remember, it is a mere se- 
curity ; it will make no difference; it is a tem- 
porary affair. I insist uw it that your father 
shall not know, unless I choose to tell him,” 
added Lydgate, with a more peremptory em- 
phasis. 

This certainly was unkind, but Rosamond had 
thrown him back on evil expectation as to what 
she would do in the way of quiet, steady dis- 
obedience. The unkindness seemed unpardon- 
able to her. She was not given to weeping, and 
disliked it; but now her chin and lips began to 
tremble, and th 


own proud resistance to humiliating consequences, 
to imagine fully what this sudden trial was to a 
young creatare who had known nothing but in- 


dulgence, anéwhose dreams had all been of new 
indulgence more exactly to her taste. But he 
did wish to spare her as much as he could, and 
her tears cut him to the heart. He could not 
speak again immediately ; but Rosamond did not 
go on sobbing: she tried to conquer her agita- 
tion, and wiped away her tears, continuing to 
look before her at the mantel-piece. 

**Try not to grieve, darling,” said Lydgate, 
turning his eyes up toward her. That she had 
chosen to move away from him in this moment 
of her trouble made every thing harder to say, 
but he must absolutely goon. ‘* We must brace 
ourselves to do what is necessary. It is I who 
have been in fault: I ought to have seen that I 
could not afford to live in this way. But many 
things have told against me in my practice, and 
it really just now has ebbed to a low point. 
may recover it, but in the mean time we must 
pull up—we must change our way of living. We 
shall weather it. When I have given this secu- 
rity I shall have time to look about me; and you 
are so clever that if you turn your mind to man- 
aging you will school me into carefulness. [ 
have been a thoughtless rascal about squaring 
prices—but come, dear, sit down and forgive 
me. 

Lydgate was bowing his neck under the yoke 
like a creature who had talons, but who had 
Reason too, which often reduces us to meekness. 
When he had spoken the last words in an im- 
Ploring tone, Rosamond returned to the chair by 

is side. His self-blame gave her some hope 
= he would attend to her opinion, and she 
said, : 

** Why can os not put off having the inven- 
tory made? You can send the men away to- 
morrow when they come.” 

**T shall not send them away,” said Lydgate, 
the peremptoriness rising again. Was it of any 
use to explain ? 

** If we left Middlemarch, there would of course 
be a sale, and that would do as well.” 

** But we are not going to leave Middlemarch.” 

**T am sure, Tertius, it would be much better 
todo so. Why can we not go to London? Or 
near Durham, where your family is known ?” 

** We can go nowhere without money, Rosa- 
mond.” 

“Your friends would not wish you to be with- 
out money. And surely these odious tradesmen 
might be made to understand that, and to wait, 
4 you would make proper representations to 
them.” 

‘This is idle, Rosamond,” said Lydgate, an- 
grily. ‘‘ You must learn to take my judgment 
on questions you don’t understand. I have made 
necessary arrangements, and they must be car- 
ried out. As to friends, I have no expectations 
whatever from them, and shall not ask them for 
any thing.” 

osamond sat perfectly still. ‘The thought in 
her mind was that if she had known how Lyd- 
~ would behave, she would never have married 


‘** We have no time to waste now on unneces- 
sary words, dear,” said Lydgate, trying to be 
gentle again. ‘‘There are some details that I 
want to consider with you. Dover says he will 
take a good deal of the plate back again, and 
any of the jewelry we like. He really behaves 
very. well.” 

** Are we to go without spoons and forks, 
then ?” said Rosamond, whose lips seemed 
to get thinner with the thinness of her utterance. 
She was determined to make no further resistance 
or suggestions. 

‘*Oh no, dear!” said Lydgate. ‘“* But look 
here,” he continued, drawing a paper from his 
pocket and opening it; ‘‘here is Dover's ac- 
count. See, I have marked a number of articles, 
which if we returned them would reduce the 
amount by — pounds and more. I have not 
marked any of the jewelry.” Lydgate had really 
felt this point of the jewelry very bitter to him- 
self; but he had overcome the feeling by severe 
argument. He could not propose to Rosamond 
that she should return any icular present of 
his, but he had told himself that he was bound 
to put Dover's offer before her, and her inward 
prompting might make the affair easy. 

**Tt is useless for me to look, Tertius,” said 
Rosamond, calmly; ‘‘ you will return what you 
please.” She would not turn her eyes on the 

, and Lydgate, flushing up to the roots of 
his hair, drew it back, and let it fall on his knee. 
Meanwhile Rosamond quietly went out of the 
room, leaving Lydgate helpless and wondering. 
Was she not coming back? It seemed that she 
had no more identified herself with him than if 
they had been creatures of different species and 
opposing interests. He tossed his head and 

thrust his hands deep into his pockets with a 
‘sort of vengeance. There was still science— 
there were still good objects to work for. He 
must give a tug still—all the stronger because 
other satisfactions were going. 

But the door opened and Rosamond re-enter- 
ed. She carried the leather box containing the 
amethysts, and a tiny ornamental basket which 
contained other boxes, and laying them on the 
chair where she ee sitting, she said, with 
perfect propriety in her air, 

“Thee ie all the jewelry you ever gave me. 
You can return what you like of it, and of the 
plate also. You will not, of course, expect me to 
stay at home to-morrow. I shall go to papa’s.” 

'o many women the look Lydgate cast at her 
would have been more terrible than one of anger : 
it had in it a despairing acceptance of the dis- 
tance she was placing between them. 

*¢ And when shall you come back again ?” he 

with a bitter edge on his accent. 

“Oh, in the evening. Of course I shall not 
mention the subject to mamma.” Rosamond 


was convinced 
more i ly than she was behaving; 
and she went to sit down at her work-table, 





Lydgate sat meditating a minute or two, and the 


‘ 


that no woman could behave 
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Bulstrode concurred ; and advertisement as well 
as other modes of inquiry were tried. But the 
mother believed that she was not to be found, and 
consented to marry without reservation of prop- 


“The daughter had been found ; but only one 
man besides Bulstrode knew it, and he was paid 
for keeping silence and carrying himself away. 

That was the bare fact which Bulstrode was 
now forced to see in the rigid outline with which 
acts present themselves to on-lookers. But for 
himself at that distant time, and even now in 
burning memory, the fact was broken into little 
sequences, each justified as it came by reasonings 
which seemed to prove it righteous. Bulstrode’s 
course up to that time had, he thought, been 
sanctioned by remarkable providences, ap ppear- 
ing to point the way for him to be the agent in 
making the best use of a large property and with- 
drawing it from perversion. Death and other 
striking dispositions, such as feminine trustfulness, 
had come—and Bulstrode would have adopted 
Cromwell's words—‘‘Do you call these 
events? The Lord pity you!” The events were 
comparatively small, but the essential condition 
was there—namely, that they were in favor of 
his own ends, It was easy for him to settle what 
was due from him to others by inquiring what 
were God's intentions with regard to himself. 
Could it be for God's service that this fortune 
should in any considerable proportion go to a 
young woman and her husband who were given 

to the lightest pursuits, and might scatter it 
abroad in triviality—people who seemed to lie 
outside the of remarkable providences ? 
Bulstrode had never said to hi beforehand, 
*“*The daughter shall not be found ”"—neverthe- 
less, when the moment came, he kept her exist- 
ence hidden ; and when other moments followed, 
he soothed the mother with consolation in the 
—— that the unhappy young woman might 

no more, 

There were hours in which Bulstrode felt that 
his action was unrighteous ; but how could he go 
back? He had mental exercises, called himself 
naught, laid hold on redemption, and went on in 
his course of instrumentality. And after five 
years Death again came to widen his path, by 
taking away his wife. He did gradually with- 
draw his capital, but he did not make the sacri- 
fices requisite to put an end to the business, which 
was carried on for thirteen years afterward before 
it finally collapsed. Meanwhile Nicholas Bul- 
strode had used his hundred thousand discreetly, 
and was become provincially, solidly important— 
a banker, a Churchman, a public benefactor ; also 
a sleeping partner in trading concerns, in which 
his ability was directed to economy in the raw 
material, as in the case of the dyes which rotted 
Mr. Vincy’s silk. And now, when this respect- 
ability had lasted undisturbed for nearly thirty 

ears—when all that preceded it had long lain 
umbed in the consciousness—the past had 
risen and immersed his thought as if with the 
terrible irruption of a new sense overburdening 
the feeble being. 

Meanwhile, in his conversation with Raffles, he 
had learned something momentous, something 
which entered actively into the struggle of his 
longings and terrors. There, he thought, lay an 
opening toward spiritual, perhaps toward mate- 
rial rescue. 

The spiritual kind of rescue was a genuine need 
with him. There may be coarse hypocrites, who 
consciously affect beliefs and emotions for the 
sake of guiling the world, but Bulstrode was not 
one of them. He was simply a man whose de- 
sires had been stronger than his theoretic beliefs, 
and who had gradually explained the gratification 
of his desires into satisfactory agreement with 
those beliefs. If this be hypocrisy, it is a process 
which shows itself occasionally in us all, to what- 
ever confession we belong, and whether we believe 
in the future perfection of our race or in the 
nearest date fixed for the end of the world; 
whether we regard the earth as a pu 4 
nidus for a saved remnant, including ourselves, 
or have @ passionate belief in the solidarity of 
mankind. 

The service he could on ae 
had been through life the ground: he to 
himself for his choice of action: it had been the 
motive which he had poured out in his prayers. 
Who would use money and position better than 
he meant to use them? Who could surpass him 
in self-abhorrence and exaltation of God's cause ? 
And to Mr. Bulstrode God’s cause was something 
distinct from his own rectitude of conduct: it 
enforced a discrimination of God’s enemies, who 
were to be used merely as instruments, and whom 
it would be as well, if possible, to keep out of 
money and consequent influence. Also, profit- 
able mvestments in trades where the md of 
= aang sted this woe bmg its most active 

evices, e sancti a right application 
of the profits in the hands of God's servent 

This implicit reasoning is esentially no more 
peculiar to evangelical belief than the use of wide 
phrases for narrow motives is peculiar to English- 
men. There is no general doctrine which is not 
capable of out our morality if unchecked 
by the deep-seated habit of direct fellow-feeling 
with individual fellow-men. 

But a man ~* believes in something else than 
his own greed has necessarily a conscience or 
standard to which he more or less adapts himself. 
Bulstrode’s standard had been his serviceableness 
to God's cause: “I am sinful and naught—a 
vessel to be consecrated by use—but use me !”— 
had been the mould into which he had constrain- 


ed his immense need of being something impor- |, 
tant and predominating. And now had come a } 


moment in which that mould seemed in danger 


of being broken and utterly cast aw: 
La iled himself to, 


oe were to become the 
a darhoning of that glory ‘it 
be the ruling of Providence, 





he 
cast out from the temple as one Who had al 
unclean offerings. 

He had long poured out omnia ns, 
ance. But to-day a repentance had come which 
was of a bitterer flavor, and a threatening Provi- 
dence urged him to a kind of propitiation which 
was not simply a doctrinal transaction. The 
divine tribunal had changed its aspect for him ; 
self-prostration was no longer enough, and he 
must bring restitution in his hand. It was really 
before his God that Bulstrode was about to at- 
tempt such restitution as seemed possible: a 
great dread had seized his susceptible frame, and 
the scorching approach of shame wrought in him 
& new spiritual need. Night and day, while the 
resurgent threatening past was making a con- 
science within him, he was thinking by what 
means he could recover peace and trust—by what 
sacrifice he could stay the rod. His belief in 
these moments of dread was, that if he sponta- 
neously did something right, God would save 
him from the consequences of wrong-doing. For 
religion can only change when the emotions 
which fill it are changed; and the religion of 
personal fear remains nearly at the level of the 
savage. 

He had seen Raffles actually going away on the 
Brassing coach, and this was a temporary relief; 

it removed the pressure of an immediate 

but did not put an end to the spiritual conflict 
and the need to win protection. At last he came 
to a difficult resolve, and wrote a letter to Will 
Ladislaw, begging him to be at the Shrubs that 
evening for a private interview at nine o'clock. 
Will had felt no particular surprise at the request, 
and connected it with some new notions about the 
Pioneer ; but when he was shown into Mr. Bul- 


“strode’s private room, he was struck with the 


painfully worn look on the banker's face, and 
was going to say, ‘‘ Are you ill?” when, checking 
himself in that abruptness, he only inquired after 
Mrs. Bulstrode, and her satisfaction with the pic- 
ture bought for her. 

‘Thank you, she is quite satisfied; she is 
gone out with her daughters this evening. I 

you to come, Mr. Ladislaw, because I 
have a communication of a very priv: ate—indeed, 
I will say, of a sacredly confidential nature, which 
I desire to make to you. Nothing, I dare say, 
has been further from your thoughts than that 
there had been important ties in the past which 
could connect your history with mine.” 

Will felt something like an electric shock. He 
was already in a state of keen sensitiveness and 
hardly allayed agitation on the subject of ties in 
the past, and his presentiments were not agree- 
able. It seemed like the finctuations of a dream 
—as if the action begun by that loud bloated 
stranger were being carried on by this pale-eyed 
sickly looking piece of respectability, whose sub- 
dued tone and glib formality of speech were at 
this moment almost as repulsive to him as their 
remembered contrast. He answered, with a 
marked change of color, 

** No, indeed, nothing.” 

“You see before you, Mr. Ladislaw, a man 
who is deeply stricken. But for the urgency of 
conscience and the knowledge that I am before 
the bar of One who seeth not as man seeth, I 
should be under no compulsion to make the dis- 
closure which has been my object in asking you 
to come here to-night. So far as human laws 
go, you have no claim on me whatever.” 

Will was even more uncomfortable than won- 
dering. Mr. Bulstrode had paused, leaning his 
head on his hand, and looking at the floor. But 
he now fixed his examining glance on Will, and 


d, 

**T am told that your mother’s name was Sa- 
rah Dunkirk, and that she ran away from her 
friends to go on the stage. Also, that your fa- 
ther was at one time much emaciated by illness. 
May I ask if you can confirm these statements ?” 

** Yes, they are all true,” said Will, struck with 
the order in which an inquiry had come, that 
might have been expected to preliminary to 
the banker's previous hints. But Mr. Bulstrode 
had to-night followed the order of his emotions ; 
he entertained no doubt that the opportunity for 
restitution had come, and he had an overpower- 

my toward the penitential expression by 
which he was deprecating chastisement. 

** Do you know any particulars of your moth- 
er’s family ?” he continued. 

**No; she never liked to speak of them. She 
was a very generous, honorable woman,” said 
Will, angrily. 

**T do not wish to allege any thing against her. 
Did she never mention her mother to you at all ?” 

**T have heard her say that she thought her 
mother did not know the reason of her running 
away. She said ‘poor, mother’ in a pitying 
tone.” 

“That mother became my wife,” said Bul- 
strode ; and then paused a moment before he add- 
ed, ‘* You have a claim on me, Mr. Ladislaw: as 
I said before, not a legal claim, but one which 
my conscience recognizes. I was enriched by 
that marriage —a result which would F axpren 4 
not have taken inly not to 
extent—if your grandmother could have discov- 
ered her daughter, That daughter, I gather, is 
no longer living ?” 

“*No,” said Will, feeling suspicion and repug- 
nance rising so strongly within him that, without 
quite knowing what he did, he took his hat from 
the floor and stood up. The impulse within him 
was to vo the disclosed connection. 

seated, Mr. Ladislaw,” said Bul- 


“*Pray be 
strode, anxiously. ‘‘ Doubtless you are startled 
by the suddenness of this discovery. But I en- 


your patience with a man already bowed 
down et inwerd trial.” 

Will reseated himself, feeling some pity which 
was half con for this voluntary self-abase- 
ment of an elderly man. 

“Tt is my wish. Mr. Ladislaw, to make amends 
for the dapivetion which befell your mother. I 
know that you are without fortune, and I wish to 
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anil 
supply you adequately from a store which would 
have probably already been yours had your grand- 
mother been certain of your mother's existence 
and been able to find her.” 

Mr. Bulstrode paused. - He felt that he was 
performing a striking piece of scrupulosity in the 
judgment of his auditor, and a penitential act in 
the eyes of God. He had no clew to the state of 
Will Ladislaw’s mind, smarting as it was from the 
clear hints of Raffles, and with its natural quick- 
ness in construction stimulated by the expecta- 
tion of discoveries which he would have been glad 
to conjure back into darkness. Will made no 
answer for several moments, till Mr. Bulstrode, 
who at the end of his speech had cast his eyes 
on the floor, now raised them with an examining 
glance, which Will met fully, saying, 

**T suppose you did know of my mother’s ex- 
istence, and knew where she might have been 
found.” 

Bulstrode shrank—there was a visible quiver- 
ing in his face and hands, He was totally un- 
prepared to have his advances met in this way, 
or to find himself urged into more revelation than 
he had beforehand set down as needful. But at 
that moment he dared not tell a lie, and he felt 
suddenly uncertain of his ground which he had 
trodden with some confidence before. 

**T will not deny that you conjecture rightly,” 
he answered, with a faltering in histone. ‘* And 
I wish to make atonement to you as the one 
still remaining who has suffered a loss through 
me. You enter, I trust, into my purpose, Mr. 
Ladislaw, which has a reference to higher than 
merely human claims, and as I have already said, 
is entirely independent of any legal compulsion. 
I am ready to narrow my own resources and the 
prospects of my family by binding myself to allow 
you five hundred pounds yearly during my life, 
and to leave you a proportional capital at my 
death—nay, to do still more, if more should be 
definitely necessary to any laudable project on 
your part.” Mr. Bulstrode had gone on to partic- 
ulars in the expectation that these would work 
strongly on Ladisjaw, and merge other feelings 
in grateful acceptance. 

But Will was looking as stubborn as — 
with his lip pouting and his fingers in his side- 
pockets. € was not in the least touched, and 
said, firmly, 

‘* Before I make any reply to your proposition, 
Mr. Bulstrode, I must beg you to answer a ques- 
tion or two. Were you connected with the busi- 
ness by which that fortune you speak of was 
originally made ?” 

Mr. Bulstrode’s thought was, ‘‘ Raffles has told 
him.” How could he refuse to answer when he 
had volunteered what drew forth the question ? 
He answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

**And was that business—or was it not—a 
thoroughly dishonorable one—nay, one that, if 
its nature had been made public, might have 
ranked those concerned in it with thieves and 
convicts ?” 

Will’s tone had a cutting bitterness: he was 
moved to put his question as nakedly as he 
could. 

Bulstrode reddened with irrepressible anger. 
He had been prepared for a scene of self-abase- 
ment, but his intense pride and his habit of su- 
premacy overpowered penitence, and even dread, 
when this young man, whom he had meant to 
benefit, turned on him with the air of a judge. 

‘The business was established before I became 
connected with it, Sir; nor is it for you to insti- 
tute an inquiry of that kind,” he answered, not 
raising his voice, but speaking with quick defi- 
antness. 

“ Yes, it is,” said Will, starting up again with 
his hat in his hand. ‘‘ Itis eminently mine to ask 
such questions, when I have to decide whether I 
will have transactions with you and accept your 
money. My unblemished honor is important to 
me. It is important to me to have no stain on my 
birth and my connections. And now I find there 
is a stain which I can’t help. My mother felt it, 
and tried to keep as clear of it as she could, and 
so will I. You shall keep your ill-gotten money. 
If I had any fortune of my own, I would willingly 
pay it to any one who could disprove what you 
have told me. What I have to thank you for is 
that you kept the money till now, when I can 
refuse it. It ought to lie with a man’s self that 
he is a gentleman. Good-night, Sir.” 

Bulstrode was going to speak, but Will with 
determined quickness was out of the room in an 
instant, and in another the hall door had closed 
behind him. He was too strongly possessed with 
passionate rebellion against this inherited blot 
which had been thrust on his knowledge to reflect 
at present whether he had not been too hard on 
Bulstrode— too arrogantly merciless toward a 
man of raom,  p was making efforts at retrieval 
when time rendered them vain. 

No third person listening could have thorough- 
ly understood the impetuosity of Will's repulse or 
the bitterness of his words. No one but himself 
then knew how every thing connected with the 
sentiment of his own dignity had an immediate 
bearing for him on his relation to Dorothea and 
to Mr. Casaubon’s treatment of him. And in 
the rush of impulses by which he flung back that 
offer of Bulstrode’s there was mingled the sense 
that it would have been impossible for him ever 
to tell Dorothea that he had accepted it. 

As for Bulstrode—when Will was gone he suf- 
fered a violent reaction, and wept like a woman. 
It was the first time he had encountered an open 
expression of scorn from any man higher than 
Raffles ; and with that scorn hurrying like venom 
through his system, there was no sensibility left 
to consolations. But the relief of weeping had 
to be checked. His wife and daughters soon 
came home from hearing the address of an Ori- 
ental missionary, and were full of regret that 
papa had not heard, in the first instance, the in- 
teresting things which they tried to repeat to 
him. 





Perhaps, through all other hidden thoughts, the 





one that breathed most comfort we shat Will 
Ladislaw at least was not likely to publish what 
had taken place that evening. 





CHAPTER LXIL. 
“He was a squyer of lowe d 
That loved the king's daughter’ o of Hungrie.” 
Romance. 
Witt Lapiscaw’s mind was now wholly 
on seeing Dorothea again, and forthwith qui2 
Middlemarch. The morning after his agit: 
scene with Bulstrode he wrote a brief lett 
her, saying that various causes had detained: 4 
in the neighborhood longer than he had expec 
and asking her permission to call again at 
wick at some hour which she would mentio: « 
the earliest possible day, he being anxious to . rm 


part, but unwilling to do so until she had granteu- 


him an interview. He left the letter at the office, 
ordering the messenger to carry it to Lowick 
Manor and wait for an answer. 

Ladislaw felt the awkwardness of asking for 
more last words. His former farewell had been 
in the hearmg of Sir John Chettam, and had 
been announced as final even to the butler. It 
is certainly trying to a man's dignity to reap: 
pear when he is not expected to do so: a first 
farewell has pathos in it, but to come back for a 
second lends an opening to comedy, and it was 
possible even that there might be bitter sneers 
afloat about Will's motives for lingering. Still, 
it was on the whole more satisfactory to his feel- 
ing to take the directest means of seeing Doro- 
thea, rather than to use any device which might 
give an air of chance to a meeting of which he 
wished ber to understand that it was what he 
earnestly sought. When he had parted from her 
before, he had been in ignorance of facts which 
gave a new aspect to the relation between them, 
and made a more absolute severance than he had 
then believed in. He knew nothing of Dorothea’s 
private fortune, and, being little used to reflect on 
such matters, took it for. granted that, according 
to Mr. Casaubon’s arrangement, marriage to him, 
Will Ladislaw, would mean that she consented 
to be penniless. That was not what he could 
wish for even in his secret heart, or even if she 
had been ready to meet such hard contrast for 
his sake. And then, too, there was the fresh 
smart of that disclosure about his mother’s fami- 
ly, which if known would be an added reason why 
Dorothea’s friends should look down upon him 
as utterly below her. The secret hope that after 
some years he might come back with the sense 
that he had at least a personal -value equal to 
her wealth, seemed now the dreamy continuatic 
of a dream. This change would surely justil, 
him in asking Dorothea to receive hith once more. 

But Dorothea on that morning was not at home 
to receive Will's note. In consequence of a let- 
ter from her uncle announcing his intention tc be 
at home in a week, she had driven first to Fresh- 
itt to carry the news, meaning to go on to the 
Grange to deliver some orders with which her uncle 
had intrusted her—thinking, as he said, ‘‘a little 
mental occupation of this sort good for a widow.” 

If Will Ladislaw could have overheard some 
of the talk at Freshitt that morning, he would 
have felt all his suppositions confirmed as to the 
readiness of certain people to sneer at his linger- 
ing in the neighborhood. Sir James, indeed, 
though much relieved concerning Dorothea, had 
been on the watch to learn Ladislaw'’s move- 
ments, and had an instructed informant in Mr. 
Standish, who was necessarily in his confidence 
on this matter. That Ladislaw had staid in Mid- 
diemarch nearly two months after he had de- 
clared that he was going immediately, was a fact 
to imbitter Sir James's suspicions, or at least to 
justify his aversion to a ‘“‘ young fellow” whom 
he represented to himself as slight, volatile, and 
likely enough to show such recklessness as nat- 
urally went along with a position unriveted by 
family ties or a strict profession. But he had 
just heard something from Standish which, while 
it justified these surmises about Will, offered a 
means of nullifying all danger with regard to 
Dorothea. 

Unwonted circumstances may make us al! rath- 
er unlike ourselves: there are conditions under 
which the most majestic person is obliged to 
sneeze, and our emotions are liable to be acted 
on in the same incongruous manner. Good Sir 
James was this morning so far unlike himself that 
he was irritably anxious to say something to Doro- 
thea on a subject which he usually avoided as if 
it had been a matter of shame to them both. He 
could not use Celia as a medium, because he did 
not choose that she should know the kind of gos- 
sip he had in his mind; and before Qorothes 
happened to arrive he had been trying to imagi 
how, with his shyness and unready ton 
could ever manage to introduce his com 
tion. Her unexpected presence brought 
utter hopelessness in his own power of say 
thing unpleasant; but desperation sugg 
resource; he sent the groom on an un 
horse across the park with a penciled note 
Cadwallader, who already knew the gos 
would think it no compromise of hersel 
peat it as often as required. 

Dorothea was detained on the good 
that Mr. Garth, whom she wanted to see.j) 
pected at the hall within the hour, and |f) 
still talking to Caleb on the gravel when S: 
on the watch for the rector’s wife, saw her 
and met her with the needful hints. 

“Enough! I understand,” said Mrs. | 
lader. ‘* You shall be innocent. I a 1 

| 


“Te [neusg 


blackamoor that I can not smirch mys« 
**] don’t mean that it’s of an cont 
said Sir James, disliking that Mrs. C}| 

should understand too much. “Only 
able that Dorothea should know th 

sons why she should not receive him 1 4 
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It will 
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I really can’t say so to her, 


from you,” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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[OONTINUED FROM PAGE 987.) 

Mr. Bambridge was bent on baying, and he ap- 
peared to like looking inside it frequently, as a 
foretaste of its possession. On the last occasion 
of his return from it he was Observed to bring 
with him a new companion, a stranger to Mr. 
‘Trumbull and every one else, whose appearance, 
however, led to the supposition that he might be 
a relative of the horse-dealer’s—also “‘ giver. to 
indulgence.” His large whiskers, imposing swag- 
ger, and swing of the leg made him a striking 
figure; but his suit of black, rather shabby at 
the edges, caused the prejudicial inference that 
he was not able to afford himself as much in- 
dulgence as he liked. 

‘* Who is it you’ve picked up, Bam ?” said Mr. 
Horrock, aside. 

“* Ask him yourself,” returned Mr. Bambridge. 
‘* He said he'd just turned in from the road.” 

Mr. Horrock eyed the stranger, who was lean- 
ing back against his stick with one hand, using 
his toothpick with the other, and looking about 
him with a certain restlessness apparently under 
the silence imposed on him by circumstances. 

At length the Supper at Emmaus was brought 
forward, to Will’s immense relief, for he was get- 
ting so tired of the proceedings that he had drawn 
back a little and leaned his shoulder against the 
wall just behind the auctioneer. He now came 
forward again, and his eye caught the conspicu- 
ous stranger, who, rather to his surprise, was 
staring at him markedly. But Will was imme- 
diately appealed to by Mr. Trumbull. 

**Yes, Mr. Ladislaw, yes; this interests you 
as a connoissure, I think. It is some pleasure,” 
the auctioneer went on, with a rising fervor, ‘‘ to 
have a picture like this to show to a company of 
ladies and gentlemen--a picture worth any sum to 
an individual whose means were on a level with 
his judgment. Itis a painting of the Italian school 
—by the celebrated Guydo, the greatest painter 
in the world, the chief of the Old Masters, as 
they are called—I take it, because they were up 
to a thing or two beyond most of us—in posses- 
sion of secrets now lost to the bulk of mankind. 
Let me tell you, gentlemen, I have seen a great 
many pictures by the Old Masters, and they are 
not all up to this mark—some of them are dark- 
er than you might like, and not family subjects. 
But here is a Guydo—the frame alone is worth 
pounds—which any lady might be proud to hang 
up—a suitable thing for what we call a refectory 
in a charitable institution, if any gentleman of 
the Corporation wished to show his munificence, 
Turn it a little, Sir? yes. Joséph, turn it a lit- 
tle toward Mr. Ladislaw—Mr. Ladislaw, having 
been abroad, understands the merits of these 
things, you observe.” 

All eyes were for a moment turned toward 
Will, who said, coolly, ‘‘ Five pounds.” The auc- 
tioneer burst out in deep remonstrance : 

‘* Ah! Mr. Ladislaw! the frame alone is worth 
that. Ladies and gentlemen, for the credit of the 
town! Suppose it should be discovered hereaft- 
er that a gem of art has been among us in this 
town, and nobody in Middlemargh awake to it. 
Five guineas—five seven-six—five ten. Still, 
ladies, still! It is a gem, and ‘Full many a 
gem,’ as the poet says, has been allowed to go at 
a nominal price because the public knew no better, 
because it was offered in circles where there was 
—lI was going to say a low feeling, but no!—Six 
poynds—six guineas—a Guydo of the first order 
going at six guineas—it is an insult to religion, 
ladies; it touches us all as Christians, gentle- 
men, that a subject like this should go at such a 
low figure—six pounds ten—seven—” 

The bidding was brisk, and Will continued to 
share in it, remembering that Mrs. Bulstrode had 
a strong wish for the picture, and thinking that 
he might stretch the price to twelve pounds. 
But it was knocked down to him at ten guineas, 
whereupon he pushed his way toward the bow- 
window and went out. He chose to go under 
the marquee to get a glass of water, being hot 
and thirsty. It was empty of other visitors, 
and he asked the woman in attendance to fetch 
him some fresh water; but before she was well 
gone Will was annoyed to see entering the florid 
stranger who had stared at him. It struck Will 
at this moment that the man might be one of 
those political parasitic insects of the bloated 
kind who had once or twice claimed acquaintance 
with him as having heard him speak on the Re- 
form question, and who might think of getting a 
shilling by news. In this light his person, al- 
ready rather heating to behold on a summer's 
day, appeared the more disagreeable ; and Will, 
half seated on the elbow of a garden-chair, turned 
his eyes carefully away from the comer. But this 
signified little to our acquaintance Mr. Raffles, 
who never hesitated to thrust himself on unwill- 
ing observation, if it suited his purpose to do so. 
He moved a step or two till he was in front of 
Will, and said with full-mouthed haste, ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Ladislaw—was your mother's name 
Sarah Dunkirk ?” 

Will, starting to his feet, moved backward a 
step, frowning, and saying with some fierce- 
ness, *‘ Yes, Sir, it was. And what is that to 
you ?? 

It was in Will’s nature that the first spark it 
threw out was a direct answer of the question 
and a challenge of the consequences. To have 
said, ‘* What is that to you ?” in the first in- 
stance, would have seemed like shuffling—as if 
he minded who knew any thing about his origin! 

Raffles on his side had not the same eagerness 
for a collision which was implied in Ladislaw’s 
threatening air. The slim young fellow with his 
girl's complexion looked like a tiger-cat ready to 
spring on him. Under such circumstances Mr. 
Raffles’s pleasure in annoying his company was 
kept in abeyance. 

** No offense, my good Sir, no offense! I only 
remember your mother—knew her when she was 
agirl. Butit is your father that you feature, Sir. 
I had the pleasure of seeing your father, too. 
Parents alive, Mr. Ladislaw ?” 





**No!” thundered Will, in the same attitude 
as before. 

‘* Should be glad todo you a service, Mr. Ladis- 
law—by Jove, I should! Hope to meet again.” 

Hereupon Raffles, who had lifted his hat with 
the last words, turned himself round with a swing 
of his leg and walked away. Will looked after 
him a moment, and could see that he did not 
re-enter the auction-room, but appeared to be 
walking toward the road. For an instant Will 
thought that he had been foolish not to let the 
man go on talking; but no! on the whole, he 
preferred doing without knowledge from that 
source, 

Later in the evening, however, Raffles over- 
took him in the street, and appearing either to 
have forgotten the roughness of his former recep- 
tion or to intend avenging it by a forgiving fa- 
miliarity, greeted him jovially and walked by his 
side, remarking at first on the pleasantness of 
the town and neighborhood. Will suspected that 
the man had been drinking, and was considering 
how to shake him off, when Raffles said— 

‘*T’ve been abroad myself, Mr. Ladislaw—I've 
seen the world—used to parley-vous a little. It 
was at Boulogne I saw your hao most un- 
common likeness you are of him, by Jove! mouth 
—nose—eyes—hair turned off your brow just like 
his—a little in the foreign style. John Bull 
doesn’t do much of that. But your father was 
very ill when Isawhim. Lord, Lord! hands you 
might see through. You were a small youngster 
then. Did he get well ?” 

**No,” said Will, curtly. 

**Ah! Well! I’ve often wondered what be- 
came of your mother. She ran away from her 
friends when she was a young lass—a proud- 
spirited lass, and pretty, by Jove! J knew the 
reason why she ran away,” said Raffles, winking 
slowly as he looked sideways at Will. 

‘* You know nothing dishonorable of her, Sir,” 
said Will, turning on him rather savagely. But 
Mr. Raffles just now was not sensitive to shades 
of manner. 

** Nota bit!” said he, tossing his head decisive- 
ly. ‘* She was a little too honorable to like her 
friends—that was it!” Here Raffles again winked 
slowly. ‘* Lord bless you, I knew all about ‘em 
—a little in what you may call the respectable 
thieving line—the high style of receiving-house 
—none of your holes and corners — first-rate. 
Slap-up shop, high profits and no mistake. But 
Lord! Sarah would have known nothing about 
it—a dashing young lady she was—fine board- 
ing-school — fit for a lord’s wife—only Archie 
Duncan threw it at her out of spite, because she 
would have nothing to do with him. And so she 
ran away from the whole concern. I traveled for 
‘em, Sir, in a gentlemanly way—at a high salary. 
They didn’t mind her running away at first— 
godly folks, Sir, very godly—and she was for the 
stage. The son was alive then, and the daugh- 
ter was atadiscount. Halloo! here we are at the 
Blue Bull. What do you say, Mr. Ladislaw ? 
shall we turn in and have a glass ?” 

‘*No, I must say good-evening,” said Will, 
dashing up a passage which led into Lowick Gate, 
and almost running to get out of Raffles’s reach. 

He walked a long while on the Lowick Road 
away from the town, glad of the star-lit darkness 
when it came. He felt as if he had had dirt 
cast on him amidst shouts of scorn. There was 
this to confirm the fellow’s statement—that his 
mother never would tell him the reason why she 
had run away from her family. 

Well! what was he, Will Ladislaw, the worse, 
supposing the truth about that family to be the 
ugliest? His mother had braved hardship in 
order to separate herself from it. But if Doro- 
thea’s friends had known this story—if the Chet- 
tams had known it—they would have had a fine 
color to give their suspicions, a welcome ground 
for thinking him unfit to come near her. How- 
ever, let them suspect what they pleased, they 
would find themselves in the wrong. They 
would find out that the blood in his veins was as 
free from the taint of meanness as theirs. 





CHAPTER LXI. 


*** Inconsistencies,’ answered Imlac, ‘can not both 
be right, but imputed to man they may both be true.’” 


THE same night, when Mr. Bulstrode returned 
from a journey to Brassing on business, his good 
wife met him in the entrance-hall and drew him 
into his private sitting-room. 

** Nicholas,” she said, fixing her honest 
upon him anxiously, ‘‘ there has been such a di 
agreeable man here asking for you—it has made 
me quite uncomfortable.” 

‘*'What kind of man, my dear?” said Mr. Bul- 
strode, dreadfully certain of the answer. 

“5 mcr w ef man with large whiskers, and 
most impudent in his manner. He declared he 
was an old friend of yours, and said you would 
be sorry not to see him. He wanted to wait for 
you here, but I told him he could see you at the 
Bank to-morrow morning. Most impudent, he 
was !—stared at me, and said his friend Nick had 
luck in wives. I don’t believe he would have 
gone away if Blucher had not happened to break 
his chain and come running round on the gravel 
—for I was in the garden; so I said, ‘ You’d bet- 
ter go away—the dog is very fierce, and I can’t 
hold him.’ Do you really know any thing of such 
a man ?” 

**T believe I know who he is, my dear,” said 
Mr. Bulstrode, in his usual subdued voice—‘“‘ an 
unfortunate, dissolute wretch, whom I helped too 
much in days gone by. However, I presume you 
will not be troubled by him again. He will prob- 
ably come to the Bank—to beg, doubtless.” 

No more was said on the subject until the next 
day, when Mr. Bulstrode had returned from the 
town and was dressing for dinner. His wife,-not 
sure that he was come home, looked into his dress- 
ing-room and saw him with his codt and cravat 
off, leaning one arm on a chest of drawers and 








staring absently at the ground. He started nerv- 
ously and looked up as she entered. 

** You look very ill, Nicholas. Is there any 
thing the matter ?” 

**T have a good deal of pain in my head,” said 
Mr. Bulstrode, who was so frequently ailing that 
his wife was always ready to believe in this cause 
of depression. 

‘* Sit down and let me sponge it with vinegar.” 

Physically Mr. Bulstrode did not want the 
vinegar, but morally the affectionate attention 
soothed him. ‘Though always polite, it was his 
habit to receive such services with marital cool- 
ness, as his wife’s duty. But to-day, while she 
was bending over him, he said, ‘‘ You are very 
good, Harriet,” in a tone which had something 
new in it to her ear; she did not know exactly 
what the novelty was, but her woman’s solicitude 
shaped itself into a darting thought that he might 
be going to have an illness. 

** Has any thing worried you?” shesaid. ‘‘ Did 
that man come to you at the Bank ?” 

“*Yes; it was as I had supposed. He is a man 
who at one time might have done better. But he 
has sunk into a drunken debauched creature.” 

**Ts he quite gone away ?” said Mrs. Bulstrode, 
anxiously ; but certain conditions made her re- 
frain from adding, ‘‘ It was very disagreeable to 
hear him calling himself a friend of yours.” At 
that moment she would not have liked to say any 
thing which implied her habitual consciousness 
that her husband’s earlier connections were not 
quite on a level with her own. Not that she knew 
much about them. That her husband had at first 
been employed in a bank, that he had afterward 
entered into what he called city business and gain- 
ed a fortune before he was three-and-thirty, that 
he had married a widow who was much older 
than himself—a Dissenter, and in other wa: 
probably of that disadvantageous quality ly 
perceptible in a first wife if ne into with the 
dispassionate judgment of a second—was almost 
as much as she had cared to learn beyond the 
glimpses which Mr. Bulstrode’s narrative occa- 
sionally gave of his early bent toward religion, his 
inclination to be a preacher, and his association 
with missionary and philanthropic efforts, She 
believed in him as an excellent man whose piety 
carried a peculiar eminence in belonging to a lay- 
man, whose influence had turned her own_mind 
toward seriousness, and whose share of perishable 
good had been the means of raising her own po- 
sition. But she also liked to think that it was 
well in every sense for Mr. Bulstrode to have won 
the hand of Harriet Vincy; whose family was 


religion was every where saving, honest Mrs. Bul- 
strode was convinced that to be saved in the 
Church was more She so much 
wished to ignore others that her husband 
had ever been a London Dissenter that she liked 


his recognized supremacy: the loss of high con- 
sideration from his wife, as from every one else 
who did not clearly hate him out of enmity to the 
truth, would be as the beginning of death to him. 
When she said, 

**Ts he quite gone away ?” 

** Oh, I trust so,” he answered, with an effort 
to throw as much sober unconcern into his tone 


as possible. 
But in truth Mr. Bulstrode was far from 
a state of quiet trust. In the in at the 


Bank Raffles had made it evident that his eager- 


This time Raffles declined to be ‘‘seen off 

jises,” as he it—declined to quit 
Sddensedh wate 's eyes. He meant 
to go by coach the next day—if he chose. 


him—would come back to Middlemarch before 
long. And that certainty was a terror. 
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Into this second life Bulstrode’s past had now 
risen, only the pleasures of it seeming to lave 
lost their age | Night and day, without inter- 
ruption save of brief sleep which only wove ret- 
rospect and fear into a fantastic present, he felt 
the scenes of his earlier life coming between him 
and every thing else, as obstinately as, when we 
look through the window from a lighted room, 
the objects we turn our backs on are still before 
us, instead of the grass and the trees. The suc- 
cessive events inward and outward were there in 
one view: though each might be dwelt on in 
turn, the rest still kept their hold in the con- 
sciousness, 

Once more he saw himself the young banker's 
clerk, with an agreeable person, as clever in fig- 
ures as he was fluent in speech and fond of the- 
ological definition; an eminent though young 
member of a Calvinistic dissenting church at 
Highbury, having had striking experience in 
conviction of sin and sense of pardon. Again 
he heard himself called for as Brother Bulstrode 
in prayer-meetings, speaking on religious plat- 
forms, preaching in private houses. Again he 
felt himself thinking of the ministry as possibly 
his vocation, and inclined toward missionary la- 
bor. That was the jest time of shis life : 
that was the spot he would have chosen now to 
awake in and find the rest a dream. The peo- 
ple among whom Brother Bulstrode was distin- 
guished were very few, but they were very near 
to him, and stirred his satisfaction the more ; his 
power stretched through a narrow space, but he 
felt its effect the more intensely. He believed 
without effort in the peculiar work of grace with- 
in him, and in the signs that God intended him 
for special instrumentality. 

Then came the moment of transition: it was 
with the sense of promotion he had when he, an 
orphan educated at a commercial charity-school, 
was invited to a fine villa belonging to Mr. Dun- 
kirk, the richest man in the congregation. Soon 
he became an intimate there, honored for his pie- 
ty by the wife, marked out for his ability by the 
husband, whose wealth was due to a flourishing 
City and West End trade, That was the setting- 
in of a new current for his ambition, directing 
his prospects of ‘‘instrumentality” toward the 
uniting of distinguished religious gifts with suc- 
cessful business. 

Tty-and-by came a decided external leading : a 
con tial subordinate died, and nobody 
pny be Faget mem oe age oon ol pg 
severely vacancy as his young friend Bul- 
strode, if he would become confidential account- 
ant. The offer was accepted. The business was 
a pawnbroker’s, of the most magnificent sort both 
in extent and profits; and on a short acquaint- 
ance with it Bulstrode became aware that one 


they 
branch house at the West End, and no pettiness 
or dinginess to give suggestions of shame. 
He remembered his first moments of shrink- 


er. 
lal vents; is it not one thing to set up a new gin- 
and another to accept an investment in 

an old one? The profits made out of lost souls 
—where can the line be drawn at which they be- 
in in human transactions? Was it not even 


ie was saying now—‘‘ Thou 
knowest how loose my soul sits from these things 
—how I view them all as implements for tilling 
Thy garden rescued here and there from the wil- 
derness.” 
Metaphors and precedents were not wanting ; 
i iritual experiences were not wanting 
which at made the retention of his position 
seem a service demanded of him: the vista of a 


tivity could not be incompatible with his business 
as soon as he had argued himself into not feeling 
it incompatible. 


eager but less 

saturated with the belief that he did every thing 
for God's sake, indifferent to it for his own. 
But if he be back in that far-off spot 
with his youthful poverty—why, then he would 
choose to be a . 
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le before Mrs. Dankirk would marry again, 
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